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ON    TEN'A    FOLK-LOKE. 
BY  THE  EEV.  J.  JETTE",  S.J. 

STOHY-TELLIXG,  among  the  Ten'a,  is  considered  quite  an  accomplishment.  With 
what  success  they  cultivate  the  art — if  art  it  may  be  termed — I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  after  he  has  perused  these  pages.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  present  a  selection  of  Ten'a  tales,  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  folk-lore. 

Story-telling  is  commonly  resorted  to  as  an  entertainment  to  pass  away  the 
long  winter  evenings.  The  formula,  which  almost  invariably  concludes  these 
narratives,  evidences  this  purpose ;  the  narrator  winds  up  his  tale  by  stating  that 
lie  has  "  shortened  the  winter."  The  entertainment  is  highly  relished.  These 
overgrown  children  enjoy  the  stories  as  much  as  our  little  ones  their  nursery 
tales,  and  pretty  much  after  the  same  fashion  they  half-believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  facts  related.  They  may  have  heard  the  legend  scores  of  times,  they  may  be 
able  to  tell  it  themselves ;  their  interest  is  not  the  less  for  their  knowledge  of  it. 
The  stories  are  never  stale  to  them,  never  old  or  tiresome.  The  season  during 
which  the  story-telling  is  at  its  height  is  the  first  part  of  winter,  until  the 
celebrations  of  the  mid-winter  festivals  are  passed,  i.e.,  for  about  six  weeks,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  January.  The  entertainment  is 
always  an  improvised  one ;  no  previous  arrangement  is  made.  It  takes  place  in 
the  dark.  At  the  usual  hour,  viz.,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  go 
to  bed,  that  is,  stretch  their  blankets  on  the  floor  and  roll  themselves  in  them,  all 
around  the  house,  their  heads  to  the  wall ;  generally  ten,  fifteen  or  more,  sleep 
thus  in  one  house.  The  last  one  to  go  to  bed  puts  out  the  light,  and  darkness 
instantly  takes  possession  of  the  place.  Every  chink  is,  at  this  season,  well 
caulked,  for  the  cold  is  intense ;  heavy  curtains,  made  in  our  civilized  days  of  old 
gunny-sacks,  hang  on  the  outside  of  the  windows,  to  prevent  the  formation  during 
night  of  a  heavy  frost  on  the  inside  of  the  panes,  and  exclude  the  very  faintest 
glimmer.  It  is  then  that  someone  suggests,  "  Let  us  have  a  story ! "  And  after  some 
hesitations  and  entreaties,  anyone  that  "  has  a  story  "  begins.  Politeness  requires 
that  after  the  first  sentence,  generally  very  short,  the  listeners  encourage  him  with 
the  special  interjection  anni  !  which  is  used  only  for  this  special  purpose.  The 
following  sentences  are  also  usually  followed  by  an  encouraging  anni  !  from  some 
of  the  listeners,  and  usually  the  whole  narrative  is  thus  punctuated,  every  now  and 
then,  by  the  anni  of  approbation. 

The  story-teller  speaks  slowly,  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  undertone,  which 
contributes,  together  with  the  darkness  and  the  wonderful  character  of  the  facts 
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presented,  to  cast  a  sort  of  awe  on  the  audience.  As  the  story  develops,  the 
interest  increases;  peals  of  laughter,  exclamations  of  commiseration  or  disgust, 
reflections  on  the  characters  and  actions  described,  conjectures  as  to  what  is  going 
to  follow,  soon  cross  each  other  from  all  quarters.  The  intense  interest  and 
excitement  then  displayed  I  cannot  better  compare  than  to  the  impressions 
manifested  by  the  audience  in  our  theatres.  It  is  the  same  display,  although  on  a 
reduced  scale. 

It  happens,  of  course,  that  the  story  is  long  at  times,  and  the  narrator 
uninteresting ;  in  consequence  he  puts  his  audience  to  sleep,  and  may  stay  for  a 
while  talking  in  the  dark  to  no  ears  but  his  own.  But,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  very  seldom  happens,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  most  lively  interest  is  displayed 
by  the  whole  audience  until  the  very  end. 

The  darkness,  required  as  a  condition  sine  qud  non  of  the  story-telling,  has 
considerably  hampered  my  efforts  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  folk-lore.  A  few 
times,  indeed,  finding  myself  unable  to  scribble  in  the  dark,  I  made  an  attempt  at 
striking  a  match  and  lighting  a  candle,  but  Medusa's  head  could  not  have 
produced  a  worse  effect.  Both  narrator  and  audience  were  petrified  into  a 
desperately  silent  mood,  and  not  a  word  was  obtainable  after  that.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  trust  to  my  memory  for  the  main  facts  of  the  tale,  and  by  dint  of 
persuasion  induce  the  story-teller  to  repeat  them  piecemeal  during  the  following 
days.  The  texts  I  have  thus  obtained  are  not  quite  as  rich  in  detail  as  the  original 
story.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  they  faithfully  present  the  genuine  story 
couched  in  genuine  Ten'a,  having  put  them  to  the  test  by  reading  them  aloud 
to  groups  of  natives,  who  declared  that  they  understood  them  perfectly. 

The  stories  are  designated  in  the  Upper  dialect  by  the  term,  kdddn-tsSdeni, 
which  is  an  incomplete  phrase,  meaning,  "In  old  times,  it  is  said,"  and  form  a  fit 
formula  of  introduction,  somewhat  as  in  English,  "  Once  upon  a  time."  The  Lower 
dialect  call  them  roloih,  which  seems  to  be  a  proper  word  meaning  "  story,"  and  it 
has  the  connected  verb,  rottloih,  I  tell  a  story. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the  inane  stories,  that  are 
perfectly  insignificant  and  meaningless.  The  first  of  those  quoted  hereafter 
belongs  to  this  class.  They  are  used  by  story-tellers  who  wish  to  shirk  the  task 
and  dare  not  openly  refuse  when  requested,  especially  when  insistently  encored 
after  an  interesting  relation.  Also,  when  a  story-teller  at  the  beginning  of  his 
narrative  finds  the  audience  irresponsive,  and  does  not  receive  the  customary 
anni,  instead  of  stopping  short  and  dropping  abruptly,  he  winds  up  after  a  few 
sentences,  and  concludes  his  story  in  this  peculiarly  insignificant  form. 

Second,  the  myths,  or  stories  connected  with  facts  acknowledged  as  having  really 
happened ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  of  the  following  stories  are  of  this  class. 
They  present  the  mythology  of  the  Ten'a,  intimately  connected  with  what  may  be 
considered  as  their  historical  records.  They  are  especially  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
the  natives  are  very  reluctant  to  let  them  be  taken  in  writing. 

Third,  stories  analogous  to  our  works  of  fiction,  having  no  relation  to  historical 
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events  or  personages,  and  often  modified  by  the  narrator.  They  may  serve  to 
illustrate  native  customs  and  to  give  an  insight  in  the  Ten'a  thought,  but  make 
no  pretence  to  historical  exactness.  The  fifth  story,  in  the  following  series,  is  a 
sort  of  transition  between  the  myths  and  the  tales  of  this  last  group,  and  partakes 
of  both.  The  subsequent  tales  are  decidedly  fiction.  Stories  of  this  description  are 
more  easily  obtained  than  the  myths,  but  the  inane  stories  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  titles  which  I  have  given  to  them  are  generally  obtained  from  the  natives 
themselves.  It  will  be  remarked  that  many  words,  such  as  "  raltc,"  "  rel'e," 
"  ronten,"  "  aruriiyel "  (pronounced  in  the  Lower  dialect,  "  aruruyei "),  etc.,  are 
capable  of  various  renderings.  Their  meaning  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  context. 
Often  they  are  mere  expletives,  comparable  to  the  particles  Be,  jap,  76,  etc.,  of  the 
Greek. 

Nfl-tsukfilayu. 
The  grandmother  and  her  grandson. 

Nft-tsukfilayu  ledu.     Me    koya        kiin     te-1'an.         Tsonkfida 

A-grandmother-and-her-grandson  stay.      Her  grandson  firewood     gets.       A -prairie-chicken 

(or  willow-grouse) 

atttlel.  TstSyerutse          kun  no-dfilerOr.         Tseyerotse      te 

he-shot  (with  an  arrow).         And-thus       the-fire-wood      he-sleds  (home).  And-thus        his 

tsukala       tse  royf  ruderclo,  tse      no-rudftkon. 

grandmother      to       in-the-underground-house      he-brought-the-wood,       and       he-lit-the-fire. 

Tsonkuda  a-rom-kereltlih.  "  Ley  an,     kfinta,"       te          tsukal 

The-prairie-chicken      he-put-to-roast-on-a-stick.       "  It-is-fat,     it  seems,"      his      grandmother 
(willow-grouse) 

aim.        Tse    ye  yar  ni-kenfton.  Tseyero    ko       tsukal 

he-says-to.     And    her    down-in-front-of    he-put-some-in-a-dish.     And-thus   this   grandmother 

medfkiida     fira      te        koya          itenatlkoih.  Tseyerotse    me  koya        taka 

a-spear         with     her     grandson     made-a-thrust-at.  And-thus       her  grandson        up 

to-dleral,  tseyerotse      tsebfi         katse  to-dlerah  Tseyerotse  me  tsukal        ye 

fled-up,         aud-thus    a-spruce-tree       on      up-he-fled.  And-tlms      his  grandmother     it 

yar        ni-nfyo,     tse        yedltenaltlet.       Tweyerotse :         "  Tsukala,         yiiyttrtsen 
beneath         came,         and        began-to-f ell-it.         Aud-thus  :         "  Grandmother,      from- below 

seninlan,"          yehn.  Tseyerotse    te          tsukal         nukot  kereltlet, 

look-at-me,"    he-says-to-her.        And-thus      his     grandmother's       eye      he-shot-an-arrow  (in) 

tseyerotse         no-no-ralerai,        tseyerotse         raleraltl.  aruriiyel         kfiyar 

and-thus         down-again-he-fled,        and-thus        he-was-fleeing.  Then  a-village 

nfyo,      tseyerotse  me        tsukal         ma      ka      nlyo.       Tseyerotse    me      koya 
he-came-to,     and-thus     his     grandmother     him     after     came.          And-thus      her     grandson 

yar       ledo.      "  Kiin     sor      tli   danfltoih,"    te        koy  ahii.         Tseyerotse 

in-a-house      is.          "  Fire     me-to    out         bring,"        her    grandson    she-says-to.       And-thus 

kiin-dalekOne      yor      tli      danflton,      tse      te        koy         latlran,      teken      fira, 
a-burning-ember    her-to     out     he-brought,     and     her    grandson     she-killed,     a-stick     with, 
tse      yedflkon. 
and  she-burnt-him. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION. 

A  grandmother  and  her  grandson  were  living  together.  One  day,  as  the 
young  man  was  getting  some  firewood  he  shot  a  prairie-chicken  (willow-grouse). 
When  he  had  brought  his  wood  home  and  lighted  the  fire,  he  put  the  chicken 
(grouse)  on  a  stick  to  roast.  When  it  was  cooked  he  put  apiece  of  it  in  a  dish,  and 
placed  it  before  his  grandmother,  saying,  "  It  looks  good  and  fat."  But  the  old 
woman,  seizing  a  spear,  made  a  thrust  at  her  grandson.  Whereupon  he  took  to 
flight,  and  climbed  on  a  spruce  tree.  The  old  woman  came  to  the  foot  of  it  and 
began  to  chop  it  down.  "  Granny  ! "  he  cried  to  her,  "  look  at  me  from  down 
there  " ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  he  shot  an  arrow  in  her  eye.  Then  he  speedily  let 
himself  down  and  ran  away  to  a  neighbouring  village,  the  old  woman  pursuing 
after  him.  When  she  came,  he  was  already  in  a  house,  so  she  shouted  to  him 
from  the  outside,  "  Bring  me  some  fire."  And  he  brought  her  a  burning  stick,  but 
she  killed  him  with  a  club  and  burnt  up  his  body. 

NOTES. 

"  Nil-tsukalayu."  The  reciprocal  pronoun,  "  nil,"  prefixed  to  the  plural  of  a  word 
expressing  a  relation  of  some  kind,  denotes  both  terms  of  the  relation.  Thus, 
"tsukala"  meaning  grandmother,  the  other  term  of  the  relation  is  the 
grandchild,  "  koya,"  and  the  plurals,  "  tsukalayu,  koyaka,"  preceded  by  "  nil," 
denote  the  grandmother  and  the  grandchild,  "  nil-tsukalayu  or  nil-koyaka. 
In  like  manner,  the  plural  of  "  kiin,"  husband,  is  "  kunka  " ;  and  that  of  "  'ot," 
wife,  is  "  'oka  "  ;  hence  a  married  couple  is  designated  either  by,  "  nii-kiinka," 
or  by  "  nit-oka."  Here  the  other  person  is  known  to  be  a  grandson,  not  a 
granddaughter,  from  the  following  of  the  story,  but  also  from  the  Ten'a 
custom.  A  grandmother  will  adopt  her  grandson,  not  her  granddaughter, 
because  she  takes  the  child  as  a  help  for  the  work,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
the  girl  could  do  which  the  old  woman  could  not  do  herself.  But  the  boy  can 
perform  all  the  tasks  which,  by  custom,  are  reserved  to  men,  and  are  not 
therefore  within  the  pale  of  the  old  woman's  attributions.  Similarly,  a 
grandfather  will  adopt  a  granddaughter,  not  a  grandson,  for  the  same 
reason. 

"  tsonkiida,"  a  prairie-chicken  (willow-grouse),  a  bird  of  the  pheasant  family, 
smaller  than  either  the  grouse  or  the  ptarmigan.  Its  flesh  is  entirely  white 
when  cooked. 

"  a- roni-kereltlih,"  literally,  something  was  planted  in  the  ground  to  (the  fowl) ; 
the  word  is  used  only  to  express  this  mode  of  cooking,  which  is  common 
among  the  Ten'a,  where  a  camp-fire  is  available.  Fish,  fowl,  ducks,  musk-rats 
and  occasionally  slices  of  deer  and  bear  meat  are  thus  roasted  by  the  fire. 
The  birds  and  musk-rats  are  previously  cleaned  and  spread  open,  the  stick 
being  driven  through  so  as  to  keep  them  in  position.  The  fish  are  not  emptied, 
but  the  stick  is  passed  through  the  flesh  and  backbone,  and  must  not 
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penetrate  the  entrails ;  the  mouth  of  the  fish  is  tied  with  a  strip  of  willow 
bark. 

"  medikiida,"  a  spear.  The  Ten'a  use  three  kinds  of  spear,  one  to  kill  bears, 
another  to  spear  fish,  and  the  third  to  open  the  water-hole  in  winter.  This 
one  is  here  meant,  and  the  word  used,  though  applicable  to  the  others,  is 
proper  only  for  it.  It  is  a  pole,  at  least  6  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
fastened,  in  our  days,  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length. 
This  was  formerly  a  piece  of  bone  or  of  stone. 

"  kun  sor  tli  daniltoih."  The  ending  toili  marks  a  singular,  as  if  she  said,  a  fire,  or 
a  burning  stick  ;  it  also  implies  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  actually  burning. 
The  young  man's  readiness  to  comply  with  the  grandmother's  injunction  well 
illustrates  the  passive  obedience  of  the  young  Ten'a  to  any  one  older  than 
himself.  No  one  but  a  Ten'a  boy  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  under  the 
circumstances ;  but,  in  a  Ten'a,  this  obedience  is  the  only  course  that  could 
be  expected. 


Totson. 
The  Raven. 

Kayar     rukOrten   rulan,    tsSdeni.      Ten'a       Ion.  KoskOnon   rogetif   kun 

A-village       large        there-is,      we  say.       People    are-many.  A-honse         large       also 

rulan.          Eit       riUte,         yuttit,         tsorotfya          yatsena,  kettkut. 

there-is.         There        and,        riverwards,         the  door       on-that-side-of,      a-blanket-is-spread. 

Ken        sim       me       tor       rulan  ?        Tsaralte     radadlette        yurrii.  RSnten 

What     perhaps       it       under     there  is  1  And  they-stay        thereabout.          Strange 

so        silto-daleneri :      tsarOl-kedenalletl&tstse       to-rudeyor,       tse     yuur     ralte, 
the-sun       has-been-lost :  being-darkness-dark  it-has-become,      and      there 

kun        yet       ra-kerefldzaih       tse       ko-refdedai.  Ko      nedatse      to-runar  ? 

fire         with       they -make-light        and       they-go-about.  Here  how          shall-we-do  ? 

Tsaral-kedena'iletlets-tso-royan  to-rutalta.  R6nten,  tsukala 

Being-only-darkness-dark  it-has-begun-to-be.  Suddenly,         the-old- women 

ta-radem :       "  Ko-tema      tent      oro  so  no-fralkut  ? "         Inten     tema  ? 

say :  "  Who  us         for         the-sun       shall-take-back  ? "          But          who  1 

tu-runaVen  aden.  R6nten     nenkorotCn'a      diloya       lono     koskOnon 

the-one-to-do-it     (there-is)  not.          Suddenly         the  people  chattels       many       the-house 

ro        rarelo,  yutlit  atlkiile  ron.          "  Tuuriiye  tflro 

in     they-brought,     riverwards     the-spread-blanket       to.  "  These-things      in-exchange-for 

tena      oro        so  oko  ko-nanftor,"  rayelni.  fnte      nedan  : 

us          for      the-sun      in-search-of        fly-about,"         they-say-to-him.  But  no : 

ratelnoiha         tso-rozokol.         Ta-rSr'ana     tli  no-rayenflo  tetlektsen. 

he-does-not-stir         not-even.  Wherefore      out     they-brought-them-back        entirely. 

Ko        ken        ra        yo       rOtse      reirulnfh,         iru  ?  Rayeini  kun  : 

Here      what      they      him          to         must-give,        perhaps  ?  They-say-to-him      also  : 
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noterke   tseltelolrat,     noro,"          rsiyelm.  ariiruyel   ratal non  :   "A'a," 

"Dogs         two        we-shall-kill,    you- for,"    they-say-to-him.  Then         he-moved  :     "Yes," 

ni.  Tse    kekOr    yiin  rorotatl'On,  yen-ileyflntse     te-no-riirulor, 

he-said.         And        fat        only     they-began  to-feed  them,  being  fat  they-made-them, 

tse  rororeron,  tse  nl-rurunftott,  tse          rurutfbats,          tse 

and        they-killed-them,         and       they-cut-them-in-pieces,       and       they-boiled-them,       and 

raye-yerel'on.  Tsitrat-kedenalletlGts-ten        tli          myo       tse     yur-nedara 

they-fed-them-to-him.  The-darkness-dark-place         out  (of)     he-went     and       somewhere 

Itenaltok,        tse        n5tortl.  Nedar       suu  ?         ROnten    yekoih        Iltton, 

he-began-to-fly,    and    he-was-flying.       Whither    perhaps  ?       Suddenly     a-light    he-perceived, 

tsaraite       tstfral-kedenalletiets-ten       royi-dza       natok,       yurrii       kun     inaltok. 
and  the-darkness-dark-place  out-from        he-flew,       thither         too         he-flew. 

Rfmten  kayar          natok;      yet    rOtoko        inaltok.  ROnten        soltan 

Unexpectedly     (to)  a-village     he-flew  ;     there      over       he-was-flying.       And-then     a- woman 

zuu          tu  6k6  noko  dira'Ot ;          yutlft  tukenkat 

beautiful     water     in-search-of     down-the-bank     was-going ;      riverwards     (at)  the-water-hole 

tu  tallenun.  Ronten  at  yoza        a-ltlat      tse  ye 

water    she-began-to-drink.      Suddenly   a-spruce-bough     small     he-became    and   it  (the  water) 

yl   kariidereral.      Kat      no-yedetetr6ihtt,      iru,       in  ten   ye    yi       no-idedoroiht}, 
in     he-fell-down.       Away    she-pushes-it-often,    in-vain,       but       it      in     again-it-comes-back, 

tse     rOtekal     ye     yet        tu         radenun.          To-no-talleyo,        tse  rado 

and      at-last        it      with       water      she-drank.         Up-she-went-back,       and      in  (the  house) 

no-ideyo,       tse        yur        to-ruta,    aruruyet     me     yi       t6n'a  riitaltlat. 

she-went-back,    and     anything    goes-on,  then          her      in       a-child      there-began-to-be. 

(=  nothing  happens) 

Tsfiyerotse      no-rorettan.        Tseyerotse   ko    yakany6za     ko-tatleyo;  yur 

And-thus     she-brought-forth.       And-thus     this  baby         began-to-walk  ;   some  (things) 

ko-rutaltlo,  ban  tlura  letlOye,  cite  ko-fla. 

he-began-to-carry-about,  (at)  his-motber's    pillow   the-things-that-aie,  these   he-carries-around. 

Ariiruyet  yuni-yutlft  ronfl'an,       aruruyet          so  ittlOn,  tse 

Then  up-river-riverwards         he-looks,  then  the-sun       he-perceived,        and 

yiilnik,  yunlet  ni-yenfon,  ko-yetal'6n.  Yu'Sna 

he-took-it,          off  (from  the  wall)          he-put-it,  he-began-to-move-it-around.  Away 

ifil  tOySka,       royi       yerelbatt.          Ban        yu'ana        yoko 

the-underground-entrance    under,    in-the-hole  he  rolled-it.     His-mother     away     it-in-search-of 

royi         reyo,    tse     no-yulnlk.  Yuni-yutlit          nT-no-yinf'6n.        Ariiruyet 

in-the-hole    went,    and     took-it-back.       Up-river-riverwards    she-placed-it-back.  Then 

ko    yakanyoza       taltsar.  Ban :         "  talek,"  y§ini ;  into     atsSr. 

that       little-one       began-to-cry.      His-mother:       "hush,"      she-says-to-him  ;      but    he-cries. 

Aruruyel       me-l'a     ke'loken        t§-yehn:  "  Noni-notlit  so        lo'one 

Then          his-unnle          one          says-of-him  :         "Up-river-riverwards      the-sun      that-is 
( =  mother's  brother) 

kat,          rotan " ;     te'-deni.      Aruruyel     ko    yakanyoza      tadle'ih.          Ban 
(he)  wants,     perhaps "  ;     he-says.  Then         that      little^one      said-"  He  ! "     His-mother 

12 
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so  ulnik          tse          te-teVa  tlo-no-yere'6n.  Ko        yakanyoza 

the-sun  took  and  her-child          she-gave-it-back-to.  That  little-one 

ko-noyetal'on :  yu'ana          iat          toy§ka       royi  no-yerelbati 

began-to-carry-it-around-again  :       away      the-entrance     under     in-the-hole    he-rolled-it-again. 

Ya      ka         royi  reyo :       yu'ut  rotii-retoriten          ro       yere'on,        tse 

It      after     in-the-hole    he-went  :      there      where-there-is-a-passage    out    he-brought-it,    and 

lalyi  ta'amt        tii     yenfon.           Ko     yakanyoza    totson       a-n5-Helat ; 

the-entrance     away-from     out     he-put-it.  That        little-one       a-raven    he-became-again  ; 

ye     yet        no-ftok,      tse          no-notorti  T<t       kayar      ye    yet      no-natok : 

it     with     he-flew-back,    and    he-was-flying-back.       His    village  (to)     it    with    he-flew-back  : 

nenkoroteVa        tlo-no-yere'on.          Aruruyel       ra-no-rudalt'it,        tse      "  netura," 
the-people  he-gave-it-back-to.  Then  it-was-light-again,       and       "  thanks," 

rSyetni.          Yet-rotioron       ko      totson        yutlit        tsorotfya      rokala,       yet 
they-say-to-him.         Thereafter          this       raven       riverwards        the-door        aside-of,       there 

ni-no-ideyo.       Yet       ra       ye      tor          no-kederelkuh  Kota,  roih 

he-returned.        There     they     him     upon     spread-again-a-blanket.         That-is-all,     the-winter 

ron  naletlkus. 

a-part-of     I-have-chewed. 


THE  KAVEN. 

There  was  a  large  and  populous  village,  says  the  old  tradition.  A  big  house, 
stood  in  the  place,  and  near  the  door,  between  this  and  the  river,  a  blanket  was 
spread  on  the  ground.  What  could  there  be  under  it  ?  People  were  gathered 
around  it.  A  strange  thing  had  occurred :  the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  all  was  in 
the  dark  ;  they  had  to  light  their  way  with  torches.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  it 
was  dark  all  the  time.  Then  the  old  women  began  to  say  :  "  Who  will  get  back 
the  sun  for  us  ?  "  But  who  indeed  ?  There  was  nobody  to  do  it. 

Well,  the  people  began  to  carry  things  into  the  house,  quite  a  pile  of  things, 
as  a  gift  to  the  one  under  the  blanket.  Then  they  said  to  him,  "  You  go  and  fly 
about  to  get  back  the  sun,  and  we  will  give  you  all  these."  But  it  was  of  no  avail  : 
he  did  not  budge.  So  they  took  all  the  things  back.  Then  they  said  to  him : 
"  What  if  we  kill  two  dogs  for  you  ? "  This  time  he  stirred  :  "  Yes,"  said  he,  and 
so  they  began  to  feed  the  dogs  on  fat  only,  and  made  them  very  fat.  Then  they 
killed  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  boiled  them,  and  fed  him  with  them. 

Immediately  he  started  to  fly  out  of  the  darkness,  flying  along.  Where  was 
he  going  to  ?  Suddenly  he  saw  a  light,  and  flying  towards  it  he  emerged  out  of  the 
dark.  He  had  come  to  a  village,  and  over  it  he  hovered.  There  came  a  beautiful 
woman,  going  down  the  bank  to  get  some  water.  At  the  water-hole  she  began  to 
drink. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  raven  was  transformed  into  a  tiny  spruce-leaf,  which  fell 
down  in  the  water  the  woman  was  drinking.  She  pushed  it  off,  again  and  again,  but 
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every  time  it  came  back,  and  at  last  she  swallowed  it  with  the  water.  She  went 
hack  to  the  house,  and,  not  having  had  any  intercourse  with  any  man,  she  became 
pregnant,  and,  in  course  of  time,  gave  birth  to  a  child.  When  this  child  was  old 
enough  to  begin  to  walk,  he  would  play  with  the  things  that  were  in  the  house, 
dragging  them  around.  He  used  to  take  things  from  under  his  mother's  pillow, 
and  carry  them  here  and  there. 

Once,  looking  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  house,  he  saw  the  sun  there  in 
the  corner.  He  took  it,  brought  it  into  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  began  to  move 
it  about  the  place.  Then  he  rolled  it  into  the  underground  tunnel,  toward  the 
entrance.  Seeing  this,  his  mother  went  into  the  tunnel  after  it ;  she  brought  it 
back  and  replaced  it  in  the  south-east  corner. 

Then  the  child  began  to  cry.  "  Hush  !  "  said  his  mother  to  him  ;  but  he  cried 
none  the  less.  One  of  his  uncles  said  :  "  I  think  he  is  crying  for  the  sun,  there  in 
the  south-east  corner."  And  the  child  said  :  "  He  !  "  (  =  Yes).  So  the  mother  took 
the  sun  and  gave  it  back  to  her  child,  and  again  he  began  to  move  it  about ;  again, 
he  rolled  it  into  the  entrance  tunnel,  following  after  it,  and  soon  enough  he  had 
lifted  it  up  through  the  entrance-hole,  and  placed  it  on  the  outside  of  it. 

The  child  then  resumed  the  raven  form,  and  took  its  flight,  carrying  the  sun. 
He  went  on,  flying,  until  he  reached  his  village.  There  he  gave  back  the  sun  to 
his  people,  and  they  thanked  him  :  it  was  daylight  again. 

After  that  he  returned  to  his  place,  by  the  side  of  the  door,  towards  the  river, 
and  they  covered  him  again  with  the  blanket. 

That  is  all.     I  have  chewed  off  a  good  bit  of  the  winter. 


NOTES. 

"  Kosk6n5n,"  a  big  house,  properly  the  meeting-house,  where  dances  and 
celebrations  of  all  kinds  took  place.  There  was  one  in  each  village,  and  it  was 
large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  population,  and  at  least  as  many  more  guests. 
In  old  times  all  the  winter  dwellings  were  underground,  and  consequently, 
also  the  "  koskonon,"  for  the  celebrations  are  mostly  held  during  winter. 

yutlit,  riverwards.  To  understand  this  and  the  following  narrative,  it  should 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Ten'a,  as  well  as  many  other  tribes,  make  constant 
use  of  four  designations  of  direction,  which  practically  answer  to  our  cardinal 
points.  They  are  designated  by  the  adverbs  :  "  m,  nit,"  upstream  ;  "  do,  dot," 
downstream  ;  "  til,  tilt,"  riverwards  ;  "  neko,  nekot,"  landwards.  For  long 
distance  points  "  tli,  tlit,"  are  replaced  by  "  notse,  notset/'  across  the  river,  or 
"  nan,  nana "  across  the  sea ;  and  "  neko,  nekot,"  are  replaced  by  "  nla 
nlet,"  beyond  the  hills,  there  being  generally  a  range  of  hills  running  parallel 
to  the  river.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  these  directions  : — 
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Adverbs  of  direction  are  always  preceded  by  one  of  the  prefixes  :  "  a,  no,  to. 
yu  " ;  "a "  and  "  no "  denoting  the  nearest  point  in  the  given  direction, 
"  yu  "  denoting  the  furthest,  and  "  to  "  any  intermediate.  Consequently, 
"  a  "  and  "  no  "  are  also  used  to  point  to  any  short  distance,  "  yu,"  to  any  long 
one,  and  "  to  "  to  any  that  is  neither  remarkably  long  nor  short.  Intermediate 
directions  are  formed  by  combinations,  exactly  as  we  say  north-east,  for  a 
direction  between  north  and  east ;  they  are  (using  the  prefix  "  yu  ") :  "  yutli- 
yunit,"  hverwards-upstream  ;  "  yuneko-yunit,"  landwards-upstream ;  "  yuneko- 
yudot,"  landwards-downstream ;  "  yutli-yudot,"  riverwards-downstream ; 
"  yunotse-yunit,"  across-upstream ;  "  yunla-yunit,"  overhill-upstrearn,  etc. 
These  narratives  being  collected  from  people  living  on  the  Yukon,  where  all 
the  settlements  are,  practically,  on  the  north  bank,  the  general  course  of  the 
river  being  to  the  west,  I  shall  consider,  unless  the  context  should  stand 
against  it,  that  "  yunit,  tonit,  nonit,  anit,"  are  practically  equivalent  to  east ; 
"  yudot,"  etc.,  to  west  ;  "  yutlit,  yunotset,  yunana,"  to  south ;  and  "  yunekot, 
yunlet "  to  north.  But  these  renderings  are  not  to  be  considered  as  expressing 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  yutlit,"  etc. 

"  tsorotiya,"  the  door,  viz.,  the  opening  or  vacant  space.  In  the  underground  house 
this  is  a  hole  in  the  ground,  by  which  one  goes  down  to  the  entrance 
tunnel. 
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"  ketlkul,"  a  blanket  is  spread.  The  Ten'a  word  does  not  imply  a  definite  object. 
The  ending  kill  denotes  anything  that  can  be  folded  in  all  directions,  as 
blankets,  clothes,  tents,  sails,  etc.  The  indefinite  pronoun  ke,  which  begins  the 
verb,  means  something  undetermined  ;  the  whole  verb  literally  means :  some 
thing,  of  that  kind  of  things  which  can  be  folded  in  all  directions,  lies. 

"  ken  sml  me  tor  rfilan  ?  "  this  question  invites  the  hearers  to  guess  that  the  Raven  is 
meant,  because  he  usually  figures  in  the  stories  as  an  individual  careful  to 
wrap  himself  in  blankets.  His  identity  will  be  made  quite  plain  by  his  eating 
dog-flesh,  and  the  narrator  will  not  need  to  name  him.  In  fact  he  is  mentioned 
under  his  real  name,  "  totson,"  only  towards  the  close  of  the  story. 

"  tsukala  ta-radem."  The  phrase  may  be  understood  as  a  singular  :  an  old  woman 
says  about  the  circumstances — then  "  ra "  is  the  qualifier,  and  the  verb  is 
'•  radesni  "  ; — or  as  a  plural :  the  old  women  say — then  "  ra  "  is  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  person  plural,  and  the  verb  is  "  desni."  The  old  women  are  the  sages 
of  the  Ten'a  tribes. 

"  leka  noterkeY'  two  dogs.  Here  the  personality  of  Raven  becomes  manifest ;  only  he 
has  such  a  voracious  appetite,  and  would  eat  dog-flesh. 

"  tukenkat,"  the  water-hole.  It  is  well-known  that  in  winter  every  Ten'a  settlement 
keeps  a  hole  open  in  the  river-ice,  where  the  daily  supply  of  water  is  obtained. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  story  relates  a  winter  happening. 

"yur  to-ruta,"  literally:  things  are  in  some  way;  it  simply  expresses  that  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  happens ;  but  all  the  narrators  took  great  pains  to  explain 
to  me  that  it  implies  that  the  woman  did  not  have  intercourse  with  a  man. 
She  conceived  from  the  spruce-leaf  which  she  had  swallowed. 

"  yum-yutlit,"  see,  above,  the  note  on  "  yutlit."     (p.  305.) 

"Ifd  toyCka,"  literally  :  "under  the  entrance,  i.e.,  in  the  entrance-tunnel.  The  winter 
dwellings  of  the  Ten'a  were  formerly  half  underground,  the  roofs  only 
projecting  above  the  ground.  They  have  two  entrances,  one  through  the 
chimney, "  ietyi,"  or  aperture  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  roof ;  it  is  often 
used  in  the  stories ;  the  other  through  an  underground  tunnel  some  10  to  20 
feet  long,  in  which  one  had  to  crawl  on  all  fours :  a  hole  in  the  ground  gave 
access  to  it  at  the  other  end.  They  were  invariably  oriented  parallel  to  the 
river,  the  entrance  being  in  the  upstream  direction.  Among  the  upper 
tribes,  however,  the  entrance  seems  to  have  been  facing  the  stream.  The 
following  rough  diagram  gives  an  idea  of  its  shape  and  arrangement : — 
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VERTICAL     SECTION. 


GROUND   PLAN 


In  our  days  the  Ten'a  have  universally  adopted  the  white  man's  log-cabin,  but 
they  still  retain  the  orientation  of  the  old  times,  and  consequently  have  the 
door  on  the  east  side.  Even  this  remnant  of  their  former  customs  is,  however, 
rapidly  disappearing. 

"  roih  ron  naletlkiis."  I  have  bitten  off,  or  chewed  off,  a  part  of  the  winter,  i.e.,  my 
story  has  made  a  part  of  the  winter  pass  unnoticed.  "  Naletlkiis,"  I  have 
bitten  or  chewed,  is  the  word  used  by  the  people  of  the  upper  tribe,  and 
they  invariably  explain  it  as  above  rendered.  Those  of  the  lower  tribe, 
however,  use  "  nekuts,"  and  explain  it  as  meaning :  is  short ;  so  that  their 
phrase :  "  roih  ron  nekuts  "  means :  a  part  of  the  winter  is  short,  or  shortened, 
viz.,  by  my  narrative.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  primitive  meaning,  even 
in  the  upper  dialect  form.  Both  phrases  allude  to  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  story-telling  practice,  which  is  to  pass  away  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  myth  of  the  Raven  is  one  of  the  most  universally  rehearsed  among  the  Ten'a 
tribes.  The  above  text  was  given  to  me  by  Andrew  Keniyo,  a  native  of  the 
Koyukuk  River,  but  I  heard  it,  in  almost  identical  terms,  from  Alexander 
Rakayidelaih,  of  Nuloyit,  from  Nicholas  Surarlol,  of  Kaltag,  and  from  Andrew 
Ruts,  of  Roluketchakat.  The  same  wonderful  feat  of  the  Raven  is  related 
with  many  others  by  Ivan  Petrof  among  the  myths  of  the  Thlinket  tribes  of 
South-east  Alaska  (see  A  Compilation  of  Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Alaska, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1900  ;  p.  275). 
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No-tena-a-dletsfntsen. 
The-second-iiiaking-of-man. 

Kel,  toyon   nelanen,   teVa  rulante,  rel'        ledo-'e. 

A-youug-man,       rich         who-is,       men      in-a-place-where-there  are,     or-so     is-he-staying. 

Mo-6zaka       tenflma     kiln      radadletle.  Yunan  ntlte       tenagolon 

His  nephews  four          also        are-staying.  Across  (the  sea)         and         a-young-girl 

t5dle'5iien,     teVayu      ka  te-ymflena'an,  oko  no-talkan, 

desirable,  men  for        who-is-not-wishing,       in-quest-of       he-is-crossing-in-a-canoe, 

toyou-metlaa.         Kelkayu    lonna :         "  Netseiriilkut,"  rilyedereni, 

a-rich-man's  daughter.     Young-men   many  :    "  Let-us-take  (marry)  you,"   they-have-said-to-her, 

iru.  Yur        toyonyu       yan      ntlte        ko  t§-yehifna ;  fnte 

in  vain.         Some       rich-people       only        and         these       who-were-sayiug-so-to-her ;        but 

"  nedan,"        nl,       tso-royan.        Tsaratte    ko          kel          kun,         ko        toyon : 
"  No,"       she-says          only.  And       this    young-man      also,          this       rich-man  : 

"  Si   ke      siiu  moko  no-neskan    ta,"         yltenaltlm. 

"  I     too    perhaps    in-quest-of -her    I-canoe-across    if,"    he-has-begun-to-think. 

TsOyerotse  yoko  no-talkan,  mo  -ozaka    tenfhna,   me 

And-thus       in-quest  of-her    he-has-begun-to-canoe-across,    his-nephews        four,       him 


yel      taldatltsen.        Eit          no-nikfin.          Tsaralto :       "  Nftaratlkel          to-ror 
with    haviug-started.      There    he-cauoed-across.  And  :         "  I  shall-take-you  in -order-that 


ko          no-neskan,"  yeinX,  iru.         fnte :    "  Ne        tlo        telaras'ola," 

here  I-have-canoed-across,"  he-says-to-her,   in- vain.         But  :    "  You    giving- to  I-shall-not-go," 

yelni.  Tseyerotse     yet     kotormen      na-ratfilledatl.        Kottt,      tsei       yi 

she-says-to-him.          And  thus      there    the-morrow    they-started-back.       Now,     the-boat     in 

na-radeyo,   .          notlf          toMua.  Tobana  rfidleyo,          tetlektsen, 

he-has-stepped-again,  riverwards  on-the-beach.     On-the-beach  they-have-prepared,          all, 

ko       mo-6zayii       yei,     tseyerotse    radadletle.         Toruno       nenkorotGn'a    lonna 
these     his-nephews      with,       and  thus        they-stay.          Meanwhile  people  many 

til      na-ratalledatl,         tse       yutoko  tlotokot  radadletle.         Tsaralte 

out  have-come,  and  up  on-top-of-the-bank        they-stay.  And 

rabe-kfiyi-ronadle'ot,      ei         soltfin  oko  no-nfdatl  fru  na. 

tliey-were-ashamed,        the       a-woman       in-quest-of       have-crossed       in-vain        ones-who. 

Toruno       yutoko      tena         tor          soltan         ledo,       te-ten'a     yOza      raltfdtsen, 
Meanwhile         up          people      among      a-woman      stands,      her-child      little      she-carrying 

nukfidza'an,    kle        keltfiken.         oden    nttte,     ko    yakanyoza :      tu-a-detfilnl : 
a-s      11-one,      still     who-is  sucking.         She        and,      this          baby  :         she-began-to-say-to  : 

"Oden        tfi  ?  Soltan  ka  tS-radeni     tit,      to-tan       ko    se-yodzaa  ?" 

"Her     what-of?      A-woman     wishiug-for      they-say        if,     what-does     this      my-child?" 

yglni,  rora         yor-dfltintse      anta-ko          te'-yehil.  Ariiruyei 

she-say s-to-it,      by- which        she-fools-her  it  is          she-says-  o-to-her.        At-that-moment 
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yulatltlon        ko  kela,  tseyerotse       tOrl'oya        yuneka  yoko 

he-heard-her        the         young-man,  and-thus         the-paddle       landwards       in-quest-of-it 

doletlih :        "  K6      kStse     to-liltaih,        ei  to-dlnfnen,"  ySlnl. 

he-held-out :       "  This       upon  put-up,          the          one-whom-you-say,"         he-says-to-her. 

Tseyero    ya    katse          to-yititan.  Tseyerotse        te         nftsenii     ni-yenfltan, 

And-thus      it      upon      she-placed-her-up.          And  thus       himself       behind      he-placed-her, 

ko  kela.  Tseyerotse      ni-ko        no-fdakan,          tse        ko        mo-6zaka 

this       young-man.  And-thus  off        he-canoed-again,        and       those       his-nephews 

kun    ni-ko     na-ratilledatl.         Toruno       ko      tenagoiOn          ko  yoko 

also         off  they-started.  Meanwhile     that       young-girl      the  (one)      in-quest-of-her 

no-nikanen,  tu      ro          no-talyo.  Aruruyei       yutif  tobana 

he-canoed-across-who,    water    for     she-started-down.         Just-then     riverwards     on-the-beach 

roni  Ilekok.          Tseyerotse  :      "  Ena  !        se     tlfirka  roni  negekok ! " 

she-sank-in-the-mud.         And  thus :       "  Oh !  oh  !      my      knees       I-have-sunk-in-the-ground," 

ni.  Aruruyei  :    "  Nen,      ne  dziyft ! "  yeini.  Tseyerotse    kotit,    te 

ays  she.      Whereupon  :     *'  You,        your  ears  ! "         he-says-to-her.         And  thus       now,    her 

( =  it  is  your  fault) 

md/et        rii  roni-flekok,  aruruyei :          "  Enfi !        se      nfdze       ru 

waist       about         she-sank-in-the-ground,       whereupon :         "  Oh  !  oh  !      my      waist      about 

roni  negekok  !  "  ni.         Aruruyei  :    "  Nen,     ne     dziyft !  "         yelni. 

I-have-sunk-in-the-ground,"    says-she.     Whereupon :     "  You,    your      ears ! "      he-said-to-her. 

Tseyerotse   kun     te    kulken  roni-ilekok,          tseyero :     "  Ena !      se    kulken 

And-thus      again     her       neck       she-sank-in-the-ground,     and-so  :     "  Oh  !  oh  !    my       neck 

roni-negekok ! "  ni.          Aruruyei        te-yeini :        "  Nen,     ne     dziyft ! " 

I-have-sunk-in-the-ground,"  said  she.     Whereupon    he-said-to-her:      "You,      your      ears!" 

Tseyerotse     kotit,        nen  yftse          me-yel-tailemk      ei     tenagoion ;     kota 

And-so        finally,    the-earth  from-the-inside-of    she-was-pulled       this  girl  ;  now 

ma-roditana.         Tokodekun      ko  kel  rel'e :  "  Tu-runar," 

ehe-does-not-appear.          Because          that      young-man      probably  :    "  May-it-happen-to-her," 

yudeni,          tse  ne-no-yfm-raleitse     nen  yftse  me-yel-tallemk. 

he-thinks-about-her,  and  as-he-wills         the-earth  from-the-inside-of  she-has-been-dragged. 

Aruruyei    ko          ban  nllte  tlariiz-leka          atan ;      oite   raite 

And-then      the      her-mother      on-the-other-hand      browu-bears-tame     she-has ;     them     then 

toban  noko-dflo,          tse      ye      ka  ulmk  tse :    "  Altslh    netl^l 

on-the-beach    down-she-brought,    and    their    tails    she-took-hold-of    and:       "Wind      strong 

tu-riinar  ! "  yelni,  ralte    ko          kela          tu  te-tolil,  nftsen. 

let-it-be!"     she-says- to- them,     thus     that    young-man    water    will-do  (drown)  him,  saying. 

Tsaralte  tar  no-rotalnor          ei        ko  tlarfiz-leka,        riitleltsen, 

And         at-the-bottom      they-began-to-dig       the      those       brown -bears-tame,       strongly, 

tseyerotse       tot       get!         rutaltlat,  oite       yel      ralte          tu  ketetf 

and-thus        waves      big       there-began-to-be,      these       with       also       the-water     extremely 


nekOrtse         te-dey6r.      Tseyerotse      lo'on     dldzakaye,    Iok61e,    dza    denani'on 
being  big  (high)     it-became.          And-thus       a-stone        slender,         white,       out        he-took 
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ko          ke"la,  ko  yedenJi'oihe.  Tsaratte     yedetsSk,      tseyerotse      rSnten 

the     young-man,     which-he-was-carrying.  And          he-threw-it,       and-lhus        suddenly 

me      nSnia      kota  talratl,  tokal  ru  royan ;         rudz&katen 

him     ahead-of      now      it-becaine-smooth,     where-he-is-to-canoe     only  ;         in-a-narrow-space 

itntei  talratl,  toruno      nHkaatsen     raite       ketetf          tot     nekOr 

it-is-that     it-has-become-smooth,      whilst       on-both-sidea       but      very-much      waves      big 

te-tan.          Tsaratte      ko        nid-ozaka    teti§kna   ralte      tu  ta-rabeilor, 

are-at-work.  And         those     his-uephews  all          and      water    did  (drowned)  them, 

mizenl.      Ko     yet     kayar    rotana   yel   tetlCkna      tu         tS-nelor.  EG      ko 

it-is-said.      The    there    village     people     too  all          water     did  (drowned).     Indeed   that 

yakanyoza  ban,        oiten      yan       ra-to-ktin          yei      ked6-rarelet,        rabeizem. 
little-child's-mother,         she         only       her  husband         with         were-saved,         they-are-said. 

Ko        k(3l           ralte         yeturuno  rak^i,        ralte  talriitl-ru 

That  young-man  however   in-the-meantime   is-canoeing,       but       where-it-has-become  smooth 

royaii.       Inte    roro-maltson,     kotit.         Tu         yan       ruliin,        tot       geta      yei 
only.  But         he-is-tired,         at-last.       Water       only .     there-is,       waves       big      with. 

Tseyerotse       kfiskaza        imlikoib,       aruriiyet          tot          tlil-tokot        rutlkoih. 
And-thus          a-harpoon         he-throws,         and-then        a-wave's  crest  he-struck. 

Ruyel       rOnten       ine-yei-tle-rudadlenen,        riitl6itse         te-ymilentsen.         Kota, 
Then        suddenly  he-fainted,  (so)  strongly         being-thinking.  Now, 

tsei       yi         denolenen.  Aruruyei     r6nten      me-yei-ro-no-rodelet,     ruyel 

the-boat      in     he-has-laid-his-face.         But-then       suddenly     he-came-back-to-himself,      then 

tseba         tor          rOnten          midoy    yi    ledo :         nefi  no-rultlat. 

spruce-trees    among    unexpectedly    the-canoe    in    he-is  :     the-grouud    has-begun-to-be-again. 

Tot         tlil-tokut      rotlkoih       ruyel         diei  a-ltlat,         ei        tot      geta, 

A-wave's  crest          he-struck         then       a-mountain       it-became,       the       wave       big, 

Totson-to-kedatlkoihten,  razeniru.  Yet  ralte 

The-place-where-the-raven-hit-the-top,          the-place-which-we-call.  There  moreover 

ra-dadlelih      ei       kuskaza,     tseyerotse      kun        tot  loyit  ra-dadlekat, 

it-rebounded     that       harpoon,         and- thus         again     a-wave     on-the-end-of          it-struck, 

tse  dlel  a-ltlat,       raite       ko          Dinale  mizenfye,        tseyerotse 

and      a-mountain      it-became,        and        this       the-long-one       which- we-call,        and-then 

yo        yft     ra-nalleyel.         Tseml'ana          ei         ko        ron,         tSyenyu         yan 
the-sky       in  it-stuck.          We-do-not-see-it       the       these         we         the-shamans       only 

(we  ourselves) 

yemt'an      tse     ye-yel-t6nih.        Tseyero      ko          kela  raite         yakanyoza 

see-it         and          know-it.  And-so        this      young-man      however      the-little-child 

ye     nftsen   ledonen       tse  keltenfilton,        ruyel        ronten         kota     nekor: 

him    behind     who-sits     towards    he-turned-his-eyes,      then      unexpectedly     fully     it-is-big  : 

-^ 
tenagolon  geta        a-ltlat        tse  yu'an  ni-nfyo. 

a-girl         big     it-has-become  and  apart  she-is-gone  (she  has  reached  the  sequestration  time). 

Tsa-rar'ana     yGka      nadle'on,      ma-kayi-ronadle'6t-tsen.        Inte  neziiu : 

Wherefore        down        she-looks,  beino- -ashamed.  But        she-is-beautiful : 
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me     nfm        so         kanta.      oiten     tsen       anteit      nenkoroten'a  no-dletsfn, 
her     face       the-sun      is-like.         Her       from      it-is-that          people               were-made-again, 

tokodekun      ko            kel           tsen      me-teVaka              rultlat.  Toruno 

because          this      young-man       from       her-children        there-began-to-be.  Meanwhile 

ko       noterna     raite,       ko         kedo-rarelet          mizenina,        oina  tsen     raite 

those           two           also,       those       they-were-saved       whom-we-say,       them  from       also 

yunan         kun     nenkoroten'a         no-dletsfn. 
across-the-sea    also  people  were-made-again. 


THE  SECOND  MAKING  OF  MAN. 

In  a  populous  settlement  there  lived  a  rich  youth  and  his  four  nephews.  Far 
away,  across  the  sea,  there  lived  a  very  desirable  young  girl,  but  who  did  not  care 
for  men,  and  this  girl  he  desired  to  marry.  So,  he  undertook  to  cross  over  in  his 
canoe,  in  order  to  propose  to  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  and  many 
young  men,  rich  ones  only,  had  asked  her  hand,  but  she  had  rejected  all  their  offers. 
To  all  proposals  she  invariably  answered  no.  Now  then,  this  young  man  began  to 
think  with  himself,  "  If  I  were  to  go  and  propose,  in  my  turn,  perhaps  she  would 
accept  me."  And  he  started,  his  four  nephews  accompanying  him  in  their  own 
canoes.  They  arrived,  and  he  said  to  her  :  "  I  have  come  across  the  water  in  order 
to  take  you  to  wife."  But  she  answered :  "  I  will  not  marry  you." 

And  so,  the  next  morning  they  made  ready  to  start  back.  The  young  man  was 
already  in  his  boat,  down  on  the  beach ;  his  nephews  had  packed  all  their  things, 
and  they  were  just  ready  to  go.  Many  people  had  come  out  of  their  houses  to  see 
them  going,  and  were  standing  in  a  crowd  on  top  of  the  high  bank.  Among  them 
there  stood  a  woman  carrying  her  young  child  on  her  arm,  a  baby,  not  yet  weaned. 
This  woman  then,  talking  to  her  baby,  said  :  "  And  what  of  this  little  girl  ?  If  they 
want  a  girl,  why  not  take  this  little  one  of  mine  ? "  Of  course,  it  was  only  baby 
talk.  Still  the  young  man,  on  hearing  it,  held  out  his  paddle  toward  the  woman, 
and  said :  "  Put  her  upon  this,  the  little  one  you  speak  of."  And  the  woman  did 
so.  The  young  man  placed  the  child  behind  him  in  the  canoe,  and  off  he  paddled, 
his  nephews  following  him. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  whom  he  had  intended  to  marry  came  down  to  get  water. 
But  as  she  stepped  on  the  soft  mud  at  the  water's  edge,  she  began  to  sink  down 
into  it.  "  Oh  !  oh  ! "  she  cried,  "  here  I  am  sinking  up  to  my  knees  !  "  The  young 
man  retorted :  "  It  is  your  own  fault."  And  she  sank  still  further,  up  to  her 
waist,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  oh  !  now  I  am  in  up  to  my  waist !  "  And  he  said  again  : 
"  It  is  your  own  fault."  By  this  time  she  had  sunk  up  to  her  neck.  "  Oh  !  oh  !  " 
said  she,  "  I  am  in  up  to  my  neck  ! "  Again  he  replied  :  "  It  is  your  own  fault  ! " 
and  she  disappeared,  being  dragged  down  under  the  ground.  Very  probably  the 
young  man  caused  this,  by  his  very  powerful  thought :  "  Let  it  be  so,"  thought  he. 

But  the  girl's  mother  had  some  tame  brown  bears,  and  seeing  what  had 
happened,  she  took  them  down  the  bank,  to  the  water,  and  laying  hold  of  their  tails 
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she  said  to  them :  "  Raise  a  strong  wind."  hoping  that  the  young  man  might  get 
drowned.  The  bears  began  to  dig  the  bottom  in  a  fury,  and  made  huge  waves.  At 
the  same  time  the  water  rose  exceedingly.  But  the  young  man  pulled  out  a  thin 
white  stone  which  he  wras  carrying  with  him  and  threw  it  ahead.  Whereupon  the 
water  became  perfectly  smooth  over  a  narrow  space  ahead  of  him,  just  where  he  was  to 
pass,  whilst  on  both  sides  the  waves  were  enormous  and  raging.  All  his  nephews 
were  drowned,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  also  perished  in  the  waters, 
except  the  mother  of  the  baby  and  her  husband.  These  were  the  only  two  who 
escaped. 

During  this  frightful  storm  the  young  man  was  paddling,  always  on  the  smooth 
water.  But  he  was  exhausted.  Nothing  but  water  and  big  waves,  all  over.  Then 
he  took  a  harpoon  and  threw  it.  It  hit  the  crest  of  a  wave.  But  the  effort  he  had 
made  to  concentrate  his  thought  whilst  throwing  the  harpoon  overpowered  him  ; 
he  fainted.  His  head  bent  down  in  the  fore-part  of  the  canoe.  Soon  after,  however, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  oh  wonder  !  there  he  was,  in  his  canoe,  in  a  forest  of 
spruce-trees.  The  land  had  been  formed  again.  The  wave  he  had  hit  with  his 
harpoon  had  become  a  mountain,  it  is  the  one  we  call  :  Totson-to-kedatlkoihten,  i.e., 
The-one-whose-top-was-hit-by-the-Raven.  The  harpoon  had  glanced  on  the  moutain 
top,  as  the  wave  hardened  into  rock  and  had  struck  again  another  huge  wave, 
changing  it  into  a  mountain;  this  is  the  one  we  call  Dinale,  i.e.,  The-high-one. 
Again  the  harpoon  made  a  bound  on  the  hard  rock,  but  this  time  it  went  up  and 
stuck  into  the  sky.  We  cannot  see  it,  ourselves,  though  it  is  still  there ;  the 
medicine-men  only  see  it  and  know  where  it  is. 

The  young  man  then  turned  towards  the  child  whom  he  had  left  sitting  behind 
his  back,  but  she  was  no  more  a  child,  she  wras  a  grown-up  girl,  who  had  just 
reached  the  age  of  puberty ;  she  had  to  be  put  apart  (having  had  her  first 
menstruation).  Hence  she  felt  very  much  ashamed,  and  kept  her  eyes  cast  down. 
But  she  was  quite  beautiful,  with  a  face  as  bright  as  the  sun. 

It  is  from  this  woman  that  men  were  made  anew  to  re-people  the  earth,  for  she 
had  children  from  the  young  man.  But  the  two  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
waters,  as  we  have  seen,  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  beyond  the  seas. 


NOTES. 

"  No-tena-adletsfntsen."  Literally,  our  being  made  again.  This  title  alludes  to  the 
re-population  of  the  earth,  after  its  inhabitants  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
waters.  (There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  story  presents  a  tradition  of  the 
Deluge.  One  would  be  tempted  to  find  in  it  also  a  remembrance  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea.)  Despite  the  obvious  biblical  parallels  it  seems  to  be  a 
perfectly  genuine  Ten'a  tradition,  and  the  witness  to  its  authenticity  as  a 
native  record  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  first  struck  by  the  harpoon: 
"  Totson-to-kedfitikOihten."  This  name  has  been  in  use  for  ages  past,  and 
according  to  all  probability,  before  the  Russians  ever  penetrated  into  the 
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country,  and  it  must,  of  all  necessity,  be  connected  to  some  such  tradition  as 
this.  This  story  presents  another  of  the  Eaven's  exploits,  although  his  name 
appears  only  in  that  of  the  mountain  just  mentioned,  but  this  hint  is  sufficient 
to  the  Ten'a  mind.  It  is  in  the  lower  dialect,  and  has  been  obtained  from 
Michael,  or  Neraila,  Torotenainik,  a  native  of  the  Nulato  neighbourhood, 
uncommonly  intelligent,  and  remarkably  well  versed  in  the  old  folk-lore. 
He  told  it  to  me  twice,  and  the  first  version,  which  I  was  simply  listening  to, 
without  writing,  was  much  more  detailed  and  lively  than  the  second,  which  I 
wrote  down.  As  soon  as  I  took  the  pencil  to  write,  his  glow  of  enthusiasm 
vanished,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  friendship,  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  both  far  away  from  our  homes  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  I  could  never  have  persuaded  him  to  let  me  write  his  words.  The 
Ten'a  are  quite  unwilling  to  have  their  folk-lore  couched  in  writing. 

The  title  of  this  story  evidently  suggests  that  there  exists  among  the  Ten'a  another 
tradition,  viz.,  of  the  first  making  of  man,  but  this  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain. 

"  toyon,"  a  rich  man.  The  term  does  not  belong  to  the  Ten'a,  but  is  a  Kamtchatkan 
word  introduced  by  the  Eussians. 

"  rel'e,  rel'."  A  word  of  rather  vague  meaning,  used  as  an  expletive,  to  just  give  a 
shade  of  undetermination  to  the  phrase.  The  natives  who  speak  some  English, 
render  it  by  "  I  guess,"  "  I  guess  so,"  and  this,  taken  in  the  sense  it  commonly 
has  with  miners,  is  the  most  exact  translation. 

"  yunaii,  yuntina."     See  the  note  on  yutlit,  after  the  story  of  the  Eaven.     (p.  305.) 

"  tadle'onen,"  desirable,  literally  :  highly  esteemed,  that  is  made  much  of. 

"  netseirulkut,"  let  us  take  you.  The  .Ten'a  have  no  marriage  ceremony  :  the  man 
"  takes  "  the  woman  ;  the  woman  "  goes  as  a  gift,"  i.e.,  gives  herself  to  the  man, 
and  the  marriage  is  made. 

"  ta,"  if,  placed  after  its  clause,  in  the  same  way  as  the  prepositions  after  their 
object. 

"  ne  tlo  telaras'ola,"  literally  :  you-as-a  gift-to  I-will-not-go.  The  woman's  consent 
to  marriage  being  properly  expressed  as  :  go  as  a  gift  to  the  man. 

"  to-tan,"  what  does  ?  equivalent  to  :  what  is  the  matter  with  ?  what  is  the  objection 
to  ?  etc. 

"  yor  dfliintse,"  fooling  with  her  (the  baby),  viz.,  talking  child's  talk  to  her. 

"  nen  ne  dziyft  "  :  "  you,  your  ears,"  to  mean  :  "  your  own  fault."  The  phrase  may 
be  elliptical  and  stand  for  :  "  nen,  ne  dziyi  rokalatsen,"  i.e.,  "  you,  for  your  having 
no  ears."  The  most  common  expression  of  blame  among  the  Ten'a  is : 
"  kuliltlona,  me  dziyi  rokala  "  :  "  he  does  not  listen,  he  has  no  ears,"  because  the 
foremost  virtue,  in  their  moral  code,  is  obedience  and  a  disposition  to  be  easily 
persuaded. 

"  tia"ru"z  leka,"  tame  brown-bears.  Literally :  brown-bears-dogs.  Any  domestic 
animal,  especially  if  used  to  draw,  is  distinguished  from  the  wild  one  by  the 
appellation  "  leka,"  dog.  Thus  when  the  Ten'a  became  acquainted  with  the 
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reindeer,  which  is,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  same  species  as  the  native 
caribou,  "  ranoya,"  they  immediately  named  it  "  ranoy-leka."  The  brown  or 
cinnamon  bear,  "  tlariiza  "  (  Ursus  Richardsonii)  is  the  fiercest  animal  known  to 
the  Ten'a. 

"  tu  te-t51ll,"  water  will  do  him.  This  is  the  common  expression  for  drowning : 
water  does  me,  means :  I  am  being  drowned. 

"  lo'on  didzakaye,  lokole,"  a  thin  white  stone.  Such  stones  are  still  considered  as 
having  wonderful  powers,  and  used  as  amulets.  These  are  called  "madza." 

"  ko  yakilnyoza  ban,"  etc.  That  this  couple  should  have  escaped  the  universal 
destruction  of  mankind,  seems  to  be  a  detail  added  to  the  story  when  the  Ten'a 
became  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  people  beyond  the  seas.  If  it  is 
really  an  interpolation,  it  is  cleverly  contrived. 

T5tson-t6-kedatlk6ihten."  This  mountain  which  I  judge  to  be  less  than  2,000  feet 
high,  belongs  to  the  Kayar  range  and  it  lies  about  S.S.E.  of  Nulato,  at  some 
50  miles  from  this  place,  whence  it  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  covered  with  reindeer 
moss,  and  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  caribou,  and  consequently  a 
frequented  hunting  ground.  It  is  therefore  well-known,  under  this  name,  to 
the  whole  tribe. 

"  Dinale,"  "  The  high  thing,"  really  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  no  other  than  Mt. 
McKinley,  20,300  feet  high,  the  highest  peak  on  the  continent.  It  cannot  be 
seen  from  Nulato,  but  is  well  known  to  the  nomadic  Ten'a. 

"  yu'&n  ni  niyo,"  she  went  apart :  the  phrase,  by  its  allusion  to  a  well-established 
custom,  is  equivalent  to  :  she  is  in  the  first  month  from  her  first  menstruation. 

Ngnele'fn. 
The  Bugbear. 

YurdOna          tenS-dzor-to-ruta       Kodilkakat.  Eit        ralte         soltan 

A-long-time-ago         we-were-famished        at-Kodilkakat.  There         then         a  woman 

yu'an      ledo,          tsar-tlak  ne-daT6n.  Eit       ralte  salno, 

apart       stays,       the-puberty-cap       she  wears.  There       then      we-are-gone-on-the-hunt 

rOihtor      rorelet  ru.  Kota,   klGriilii-koka.      Balte  tena-dzor-to-ruta. 

the-winter  has-passed  at-the-time-when.     Now,  on-the-hard-crust.      And       we-are-starving. 

Eit   ralte      mo-kfin      an-no-ted'oih,   toruno  ralte  yar         ledo      ko 

Then     also     heir-husband     goes-hunting,       whilst     on-the-other-hand   at-home  she  stays  this 

soltan.        Tsaralte         kota  to-rodolel ;  kota          nudfir       Icdon      kttla. 

woman.  And          presently         it-is-thawing  ;          already       the-snow        some       is-not. 

Keloke-neledOrima          yen-ftli,        baaba         aden.  Ea        to'-6t       yel,       ra 

Twenty-persons          have-perished,       food       for-want-of.       They      his-wife      with,     they 

to-kfin        yei    royan    ror5no.       Ko      mo-kun        an-no-talleyo.        No-fdeyo. 
her-husband     with      only     are-living.     This  her-husband  again-went-hunting    He-came-back. 

Ko,         route          mo-'5t     kala,      ko         ronten  ko-yedelkone       yan    letlo. 

Here,    unexpectedly     his-wife     is-not,    here     unexpectedly    the-things-she-sews    only      lie. 
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Tseyerotse  yoko  no-roleyar,       Iru,         mte     ra-nallemk  Kota, 

And-thus       in-quest-of-her      he-searches,       in -vain,        but          he-failed.  It-is-all-over, 

Nenele'fn         a-ltlat,          ko     soltan.      Tseyerotse     kota      to-roderelet ;    kota  lu 
a-bugbear    she-has-become,    this     woman.         And-thus      already     it-has-thawed  ;     now    ice 

kala,          tu      yan     rulan.      Tseyerotse    ko      mo-kun  an-n8-tedakaih, 

there-is-not,  water    only    there-is.         And-thus     this   her-husband  goes-hunting-in-his-canoe, 

bekenal         6k5.          Eit    ralte    bekenal      te-l'an,      ko       mo-kun.      Ni-ro-akaih 
musk-rats    in-quest-of.     Then     and     musk-rats    he-catches,    this    her-husband.         He-lands 

tor,     mel-nelet§n.     Orotor     ralte    bekenal    noterke    teltihtl.      Tseyerotse  keloke 
when,         he-sleeps.  Then        also     musk-rats         two        he-roasts.  And-so  one 

a'on,      keloke     ralte       m-aitaih.  Toruno      mel-nelet8n.       Dza-alGk ;       ko, 

he-eats,          one          but       he-puts-aside.       Meanwhile         he-sleeps.  He-awakes ;       that, 

tan  ni-yereltake          bekenal       kala.  Yilkek,     Ion !    ko     rno-'ot, 

(he-knows),  which-he-has-put-aside  musk-rat  there-is-not.      She-takes-it,    oh !    that    his-wife, 

ko      ne"nele'in  a-ltlaten.  Tseyerotse       rolonten       yerotse      te-tfin,      ko 

the      a-bugbear       who-has-become.  And-so          many-times          thus        he-acts,      this 

mo-kun.      Kota,      ket'on      denatly5n,     tseyerotse       kota        baaba       tatllit. 
her-husband.       Now     the-leaves     have-grown,        and-then     that-is-all    the-food     she-leaves. 

Kota,    atl6ye-lon         yudoo         talyo      ko   mo-'ot    yan;      toruno      ko     mo-kun 
Now,       in-reality      down-river  she-is-gone  the   his-wife    only  ;   meanwhile  the  her-husband 

Kodilkakat     ledo.         Atsar       tso-royan. 
at-Kodilkakat     stays.       He-weeps     all-the-time. 

Kota,    nenele'fn        konon  niyo,  sanlay  tor,  niilava 

Now,     a-bugbear     to-the-house     has-come,     summer-salmon     at-the-time-of,   dog-salmon 

tloron.      Kota    ralte      kun        otor  tftldo,  ralte     tletfil        tor 

after.          Now       also      the-fire     near-by     she-has-begun  to  stay,       and       night     when-it-is 

baaba  antse  tatlzuk ;  kedlnalt'ih.  Tseyerotse 

food     from-the-opposite-side  she-has-begua-to-take  ;  she-has-begun-to-steal-food.         And-so 

ma-ka-rulenik,        tsfiyerotsarltte          t^yenyii  ra        yor        kftn         ara 

we-have-found-her-out,  and-also  the-medicine-men     they     for-her     the-fire     near-to 

ni-mdatl,  tseyerotse          yi-reitalleylk,  raite  rayitolk^i          to-r§ron. 

have-come,      and-so      they-began-to-make-medicine,  and-this  they-may-catch-her  in-order-that. 

Irfi :  raye-nallenfk.  Kota,      kelkayii    nflkozenalna,   eina  ralte      kiln 

In-vain  :    they -failed  (to-catch)  her.      Then,     young-men  ten,  they      also     the-fire 

kabara    ni-nidatl.     Tsaralte       tlete  rotaltlet  ruyei         yu'ft         ronten 

around       gathered.  And         the-night    has-begun-to-pass      when      over- there     suddenly 

ni-no-tsot'iistl,  atl6ye-15      ko     soltan        16       ko       te-tanen.  Iru: 

some-one-is-coming-again,     and-it-was     that     woman     indeed     the     one-doing-so.       In  vain : 

rayflkela.  Kota,  tek5n-yi     kOnon         tsorotatltsfn.         Kota,      baaba 

they-did-not-catch-her.       Then,       logs-in       a-house       we-began-to-build.        Now       the-food 

(a  log-house) 

yuyoku  yar        royan   ni-tsenflo,        ko         yar    tsorutltsmten      ni-tsenilo. 

on-the-floor   in-the-house     only      we-placed,     (in)  that    house    which-we-made   we-placed  (it). 
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AkSska      tsorutltsin ;      yet      ralte     te-ketseltlfm,  —  kabll,        -   tseyerotse  raite 
A-window         we-made ;       there       then       we-laid-a-snare,  —  a-noose,    -  and  also 

kelkayu         ma-raza-rulanna         t6rna        t5dzarkat      ni-nidatl,     ko      neralnfhS, 
young-men  who-had-a-penis  three          in-a-corner          came,  the         rawhide 

yl-runftuntsen.      Ruyel      ronten        ror  dltadlenik,        baaba      itatlkuttsen, 

holding.  Then      suddenly     through    she-put-her-hand,       food     beginning-to-take 

toruno  rayiltluih.          Kota,    no-ketsereltan.    "  Kota          tsulnlk,         teVa 

during- which     they-noosed-her.        Then,          we-shouted.          "Now      we-have-got-her,    men 

tetleka."      Kota     ralte,    yfdo          tseniMn :       "  Kota     ralte     tena     ro'ot     lira," 
all."  Then        and         in        we-brought-her  :     "  Now        then       our        wife      to-be," 

rayelni.  Yar          ra-rutluar :       keteti      nia-ruletsol,     Orodon      nenle'in 

they-say-of-her.       The-house      she-broke  :      extremely     she-is-strong,     long-ago    a-hobgoblin 

a-ltlat  m'en,         Ion.        Kota    ralte          no-no-rotadleyak,         yakanyoza 

she-has-become    although,    strange.       Now      then       she-began-to-have-children,         babies 

na-altaih.       Kota  ralte      tGn'a-rulantse  to-rulor.  Tseyerotsaralte : 

she-brings-forth.     Now     then     there-being-people   she-has-made-the-place.       And-thus-and  : 

"  Nenelelrkten         rS-dorm,"        ni        ko     6den,     ko      soltan.         "  Kodilkakat 
"  Place-of-the-goblin          call  it,"          says      (the)       she,       the       woman.         "  Of-Kodilkakat 

rotana  eslantse        anta-k5n.        Yakat        se-dzor-to-ruta,         tseyerotse 

an-inhabitant  I-being  so-it-is.  There  I-was-starving,  and-so 

sflto-nes'6,"  ni.          "  Kota     Kodilkakat     rotana        t8iia," 

I-went-away-losing  (the  place),"      says-she.       "  Now      of-Kodilkakat       people     you-shall-be," 

te-t§n'aka          Sim ;         "  tsaralte   Kodilkakat    rotana    norl'an      tor      ralte      yor 
her-children     she-says-to ;          "  and       of-Kodilkakat     people     you-see      when,     then      your 

dzay     yel   rab5r-te-yfnorlen,   ketetf    ta-raMdorm :     yakala   yor     ledOn      reilan. 
heart    with  love-them,  much       esteem-them  :         behold    your  brethren   thej-are. 

Ko       isi  nfllotten  rotlna        a-leslattse         anta-kon,"  ralte       ni. 

Now    indeed    (of)-a-distant-place    inhabitant    I-having-become         so-it-is,"        and     says-she. 

Kota,    ten'a     atitsin       ko      nenele'in,   tsaralte    ten'a       rulan.        Tsaralte    kota, 
Then,      men     she-made      that        bugbear,        and-so        men      there-are.  And         then, 

Kodilkakat-rotana       yet        a-rultlat.        Kota   Kodilkakat    ka-to-ruta.       Kota. 
Kodilkakat-people        there      there-became.       Now      Kodilkakat       it-is-like.          The-end. 

THE  BUGBEAR  OR  THE  GOBLIN. 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  famine  at  Kodilkakat ;  a  woman  was  then  at  the 
period  of  her  separation  ;  she  stayed  apart  wearing  the  cap  of  puberty.  People 
had  gone  out  on  the  spring  hunt ;  the  winter  was  at  its  end,  and  the  travelling 
was  done  on  the  hard  crust  of  the  snow.  But  all  were  starving.  The  woman's 
husband  was  going  out  on  short  hunting  excursions,  while  she  stayed  at  home. 
The  thaw  came ;  the  snow  began  to  disappear.  Twenty  people  had  already  died 
of  starvation.  That  woman  and  her  husband  were  now  the  only  ones  left.  One 
day  the  husband  went  on  one  of  his  hunting  trips.  When  he  came  back  what  was 
his  astonishment.  His  wife  had  disappeared,  her  sewing  only  was  to  be  found  in 
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the  house.     He  searched  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  her.     The  woman  had 
become  a  goblin. 

The  snow  had  thawed  away ;  there  was  no  more  ice,  the  river  was  free.  The 
husband  began  to  go  hunting  in  his  canoe.  He  was  hunting  musk-rats,  and  catch 
ing  some  every  time.  When  he  came  to  land,  he  slept.  At  those  times  he  used 
to  roast  two  musk-rats,  and  after  having  eaten  one,  he  put  the  other  aside  and  went 
to  sleep.  On  waking  up  he  always  found  that  the  musk-rat,  which  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  had  put  aside,  had  disappeared.  His  wife  was  taking  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  goblins.  Many  a  time  did  this  happen.  But  when  the  trees  were 
covered  with  new  leaves,  she  ceased  to  come  and  get  her  food.  She  had  gone  to 
the  lower  river,  far  away,  and  the  husband  remained  alone  at  Kodilkakat.  He  was 
crying  all  the  time.  (The  scene  is  shifted  to  Koserefsky.)  Ah  !  a  goblin  has  come 
into  the  house,  after  the  run  of  the  dog-salmon,  whilst  the  summer -salmon  are 
running.  It  stays  around  the  camp,  and  at  nights  it  takes .  the  food  from  the 
rack ;  it  steals  the  food.  People  have  found  it  out,  and  the  medicine-men  have 
gathered  around  the  fire  to  conjure  against  it :  they  performed  their  incantations  to 
catch  the  goblin,  but  without  success  :  they  could  not  catch  it.  Then  ten  of  the 
young  men  also  gathered  at  the  fire-place,  and  sat  up  during  the  night.  When  it 
came  near  to  morning  they  were  aware  that  someone  was  coming  near  to  them ;  it 
was  the  woman,  but  they  failed  to  catch  her. 

Then  the  people  built  a  log-house,  and  placed  all  the  food  inside  of  it,  on  the 
ground.  They  also  cut  a  window-like  opening  in  it,  and  there  they  put  a  noose,  to 
catch  her.  Three  young  men,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  stood  in  a 
corner,  holding  the  end  of  the  raw  hide  which  was  to  noose  the  goblin.  This 
one  came  and  passing  her  hand  through  the  opening  to  get  hold  of  the  food,  was 
caught  by  the  three  young  males  pulling  at  the  string.  They  uttered  a  great  shout 
of  triumph  :  "  We  have  got  her  ;  come,  all  of  you  ! "  And  they  brought  her  into 
the  house.  "  Oh  !  she  will  be  a  wife  among  us  !  "  they  said.  She  was  still  very 
strong,  so  strong  that  she  pulled  down  the  house,  even  though  she  had  been  a 
goblin  for  a  long  time. 

She  had  many  children,  and  through  her  the  place  became  quite  populous. 
"  You  shall  call  this  '  the-Goblin's-place,'  "  said  she.  "  I  am  from  Kodilkakat,  in 
truth  I  am  ;  but  because  I  was  starving  there,  I  left  the  place.  As  for  you,"  she 
said  to  her  children,  "you  shall  be  Kodilkakat  people.  When  you  shall  see 
any  of  the  Kodilkakat  people,  you  shall  love  them  with  a  sincere  heart,  you  shall 
make  much  of  them,  for  they  are  brothers  to  you.  Indeed,  I  have  settled  in  a  place 
very  distant  from  my  own."  So  she  said. 

And  thus  she  brought  forth  children,  and  the  place  was  peopled,  and  indeed 
with  Kodilkakat  people,  so  that  it  is  a  new  Kodilkakat. — The  end. 

NOTES. 

"  Nenelefn,"   pronounced   in   upper   dialect :    "  ngnle'fn,"  and    in   lower   dialect : 
"  n§neTfn,"   the  lower  dialect,  however,  commonly  uses  the  term  "  Nedoron," 
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to  designate  beings  of  this  kind.  They  are  described  as  having  the  human 
form  ;  with  a  hairy  skin  and  long  claw-like  nails.  They  are  supposed  to  abide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  camps,  and  to  come  at  nights  to  steal  food,  especially 
the  salmon  which  is  put  up  on  the  racks  to  dry.  They  generally  chose  the  best 
morsels.  The  belief  in  the  "  Nenele'in  "  enables  the  Ten'a  to  account  for  many 
petty  thefts  committed  at  night,  mostly  by  reckless  young  men  or  hungry  old 
women  :  the  Nenele'in  has  done  the  deed  and  the  reputation  of  all  the 
tribesmen  is  safe.  These  beings  are  not  so  bold  when  the  men  are  in  the 
camp,  but  when  these  are  away  hunting  and  only  the  women  remain  at  home 
they  are  said  to  have  no  fear.  Many  a  time  I  was  begged  to  stop  for  a  few 
nights  at  the  summer  camp  of  Nikulirkakat,  some  eight  miles  below  Nulato, 
whilst  the  men  were  hunting,  that  my  presence  might  scare  away  the 
"  Nedoron  ''  which  is  known  to  haunt  the  place.  The  actual  belief  is  that  the 
one  who  sees  a  "  Nedoron  "  or  "  ISTenele'in "  must  die,  unless  he  has  nerve 
enough  to  kill  it,  tear  open  its  belly  and  devour  its  liver.  It  is  well  known 
in  Ten'a  circles  that  Ketok'ona,  an  inhabitant  of  Kaltag,  who  died  some  1.0 
or  15  years  ago,  thus  treated  two  of  these  goblins,  and  managed  in  this  way  to 
save  his  life.  The  man  is  also  known  to  have  killed  a  few  other  Indians, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  lie  would  not  burden  his  conscience  more  than 
a  murder,  but  this  a  Ten'a  does  not  see.  The  Nenele'in  are  supposed  to  be 
transformed  men  or  women,  who,  as  in  this  tale,  after  running  away  from  their 
homes,  became  goblins. 

"  Kodllkfikat." — A  place  of  foremost  importance  in  the  traditions  of  the  Koyukuk 
Indians,  and  generally  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  happy  land,  the  place  of  great 
hunts  and  of  warlike  people.  The  name  means  ;  "  mouth  of  the  Kodil  Eiver  " 
this  being  an  affluent  of  the  Koyukuk.  The  river  itself  is  called  "  Kodilno," 
and  its  head-waters,  "  Kodildlot. 

"  Yu'an  ledo." — stays  apart,  viz.,  after  her  first  menstruation.  It  may  seem  strange, 
then,  that  she  had  a  husband.  But  this  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  the 
old  times.  Children  were  matched  together  before  puberty,  and  only  began  to 
cohabit  when  old  enough  to  do  so.  • 

"  tsar-tlak,"  the  puberty  cap.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  special  cap,  but  may  be 
only  the  common  parkie-hood.  Only  the  mode  of  wearing  it  distinguishes  it 
from  the  everyday  headgear.  It  must  cover  the  forehead  and  almost 
the  eyes. 

"  klCrulii-koka,"  in  lower  dialect :  "  tlorulu-koka."  The  hard  crust.  In  spring, 
the  sun  partly  thaws  the  surface  of  the  snow  during  the  day,  but  this  cools 
again  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  freezes  into  a 
hard  crust,  strong  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  walk  over  it  without  breaking 
through. 

"  keioke-neld6runa/'  Twenty,  i.e.,  literally,  "  one  count,"  the  "  count  "  being  made 
on  the  fingers  and  toes. 

"  sanlay  tor,  nulnra  tioron,"  literally ;  during  the  summer-salmon,  after  the 
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dog-salmon.  The  salmon  begins  to  run  in  June  ;  the  first  run  is  that  of  the 
king-salmon  (Oncorhynchus  tschawytscha) ;  next  come  the  dog-salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  nerka)  ;  then  the  summer-salmon  or  silver-salmon  (Oncorhyn 
chus  milktschitch).  These  scientific  and  ultra-barbarous  names  are  borrowed 
from  David  S.  Jordan,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Trout  and  Salmon  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  in  the  Pacific  Monthly. 

"  antse,"  the  opposite  side,  the  fish-rack,  on  which  the  fish  are  put  to  dry  is  on  the 
side  of  the  camp-fire  opposite  to  the  one  where  people  sit  and  chat. 

"  teken  yi  konon,"  a  house  in  the  logs,  i.e.,  a  log-house.  It  might  also  mean  a  hut 
made  of  small  round  poles,  but,  in  our  days,  it  is  simply  understood  as  a 
log-cabin. 

"  akoska,"  a  window,  a  modern  term,  borrowed  from  the  Russians.  The  primitive 
text  probably  had :  a  hole,  an  aperture. 

"  tent  ro-'5t  lara,"  to  be  our  wife.  This  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  she 
would  be  a  common  wife  to  all  or  several.  Simultaneous  polyandry  was 
unknown  to  the  Ten'a,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  prostitutes.  When  the  Ten'a 
who  worked  on  the  Yukon  River  steamboats  first  saw  this  imported  product  of 
our  civilisation,  in  Dawson,  their  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  my  disgust 
at  hearing  them  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  all  white  women  were  alike,  and 
asking  me  whether  my  own  people  and  relatives  were  the  same. 

"Nenele'irkten,"  shortened  to  "  Nele'frkten,"  is  the  name  by  which  the  Ten'a 
designated  Koserefsky,  before  the  whites  had  introduced  the  latter 
appellation. 

This  story  is  well  accredited  and  believed  among  the  Ten'a  of  the  upper  tribe,  and 
they  often  appeal  to  it  to  accentuate  their  relationship  to  those  of  the  lower 
tribe.  I  had  occasion  to  write  a  letter  for  Thomas  Dat'on  of  Koyukuk 
Station,  to  his  son  at  the  Koserefky  Mission  School,  in  which,  after  giving 
much  good  and  rational  advice,  he  went  on  saying :  "  Be  kind  to 
the  people  of  Koserefsky ;  even  though  their  manners  and  language  would 
appear  ridiculous  to  you,  remember  that  they  are  brothers  to  you  through  the 
Kodilkakat  woman  who  migrated  there  in  the  old  times,"  etc. 


Telel-Ten'a. 
The-Eagle-Man. 

Yutiur                      san-kaka      tokoroldala      mlzenfye,  tlarii      soltan     ziiu 

Down-ou-the-beach     the-small-bird     woodpecker     which- we-call,  at-first     a-womau     fair 

mokun          rela.       Kelte         san           ye       yel         san  relet,      tsgyerdtse 

her-husband      it-was.         Once       a-summer       her       with       summer  he-spent,       and-then 

rulkotl,    tseyerotse    ket6n     soltan      ka        te-dey5r,    tlaru  mor-yeredo'on. 
it-froze,         and-then     another     woman   wishing   he-became,  at-first  with-whom-he-had-lived. 
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Kim  teniigOlon     zuu     ro          redo,        tlaru,     tse      ^iten        ka        te-no-deyor. 
Also        a-girl  fair     with    he-had-lived,  at-first,    and    this-one  wishing  he-a gain-became. 

Tseyerotse      ko         mo-'ot  yor  tii  ilekSr.  Tonan-todoo 

And-then       that         his-wife         from-hirn         outdoors         ran-away.         Across-downstream 

no-niyo,       tse        eit          yuiir  ra'oi.  Tiotna  ro         lyo 

she-crossed,      and      there      at-random      she-was-walking.       The-south-bank      up      she-went 

toruno,    altsih      oko     ran'aih,         ray  elm.       Tseyerotse  tekgn      rulanten,       arii 
while,     the-wind     for     she-speaks,  they-say-of-her.       And-so      wood     where-there-is,    there 

rarataka          ra-denanllkotl,     tse        altsih       ye'ka          ra'ol.  Eit     menka 

in-the-intervals        the-wind-blew,        and      the-wind      under      she-walked.       There         lake 

rel'-ko         rii-di'On-e ;          eit  tobana          no-niyo.       Tseyerotse       toban 

some-one        she-reached  ;          there      on-the-beach      she-crossed.          And-so         on-the-beach 

ko-fd'6ih.  Eit      naralii-konon        rotla         eit        reT-ko         ruon-e" ;         eit 

she-walks-about.     There      a-winter-house       wretched     there      somehow      she-found  ;      there 

reT-ko   fdo   nfyo-'e*.       Eit     ko-yuyok5     ko-no-dadlenlk      iru,    into  nefikoroten'a 
somehow  into  she-went.     There  on-the-ground   she-groped-about  in-vain,  but  people 

Htala.          Tse     ko   yutoko          ro  ko    no-dadlebedze,    eite      katse    kun 

she-found-not.     And     the       above      (you-know)     the     bunk  (or  shelf),     that     on-top-of   also 

ko-no-dadlenik,  tsSral  y^ka.         Euyet     rulets^l        ka       to-rutate 

she-groped-about,  the-darkness  under.  Then         it-is-wet         like         it-is-where 

roka-dilenfk,      Sruruyel      ronten       kedo-tsedetadlerSl :      "  Hiim "...      hum !  .  .  . 
she-touched,          just-then       suddenly       some-one-was-s.cared  :       "  Hum  !  .  .  .       hum  !  .  .  . 

.  .  hum!"      tsedeni,  Itiak.         Tseyerotse        dza-doleral,        tseyerotse        tli 

.  .  hum  ! "         we-say,          it-is-heard.  And-so  she-was-scared,  and-so  out 

no-ilerai,     tse       ode       dzan  kolekok.     Tse      yiir     raitsen,      kota     no-kedi'6n. 
she-fled-back,  and  the-whole     day       she-ran.       And  toward   evening,    already   the-sun-is-set. 

Tseyerotse  reT      kun  rulante  r^l'  ni-flekok,  tse      timr        ad-6ro 

And-so          fire-wood       where-there-is      she-arrived-running,      and      there      herself-for 

rodilekon.        Ealtsen  rodatlkon        tse     raitsen      taka     ledo,       aruruyel 

she-made-a-fire.    At-evening  she-keeps-fire-going  and   at-evening       up    she-stays,  at-that-time 

ma-ka  rOtse  ronten  tso'Ostl  ftlak ;          atl^y^-lo 

her-tracks      from-the-direction  of      unexpectedly      we-are-coming       it-is-heard  ;       and-it-was 

(someone-is-coming) 

ko  menka      ra-dflekokten  eit  yar  ledonen,  tsikala ;       tse 

that      lake       whereto-she-had-run     (in)  that      house      the-one-who-stays,      an-old-man  ;    and 

ko       ma       ka  yo'olen  yel'6sk,       aruruyel         ronten :  "  Anla ! 

this      her      after       who-was-coming       sneezes,       whereupon         suddenly:       "Near-ahead! 

ma-ka-ras'ole  no-dim " ;      tsedeni,         itlak.        Aruruyel      kota 

the-thing-after-which-I-arn-going      you-foretell " ;      we-say,      it-is-heard.      Whereupon     then 

(—  one-says) 

Inadleket,          tse      to'o      me     tsorotf^lt,     ko  tli-na-ad'6ihten,         nudar 

she-began-to-fear,      and      over       her        door-at,         the       place-where-she-goes-out,       snow 

yl          reT-ko  rodilkone,         ko     tenagolon,    ni-tseiu'ots.  Ye  tse 

in         it-is-that         she-built-a-fire,         this         girl,  we-stopped.  Him  toward 

(=  someone-stopped) 
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kemalton,         aruruyel  to'o        r5nte         tsikal  tlar  ronte 

she-cast-her-eyes,       and-then         over-there       oh  !         an-old-man         decrepit       unexpectedly 

me     tsorotiyi     la'an.      Tseyerotse      ko          to'o  tsfkfil       yenii'an :       "  Nor 

her        door-at       stands.         And-then       that     over-there      old-man      looks-at-her  :     "There 

na         kala  ruzuntse    soro          tu-rular,"  mfzeni.  "  Ken-e,        tsikal  ? 

(by)  your     side       nicely       for-me     prepare  a-place,"     we-say-to-her.     "What-is-it,     old-man? 

Tuur          sa  kala,    sor    mlkSotsena      Isi     teke'n     rulan,"  yeini,          ko 

Over-here  (by)    my    side    of-me  on-both-sides    indeed  sticks    there-are,"  she-says-to-him,  this 

zi-aloot.  "  Unte  nOneko,         ne      nOrtsena."        "  Ken-e,  tsikal  ? 

untruthfully.        "  Well,  then,         landward,         you         behind."         "  What-is-it,         old-man  ? 

Toneko    se    nOrtsena     isi      kun    teken    rulan,"  yelni,  ko      zi-aloot. 

Landward  me      behind     indeed    also     sticks    there-are,"    she-say s-to-him,    this  untruthfully. 

Aruruyel         tsikal        te-n5-yededenf :       "  Unte  nonetsen,         ne    kSotsen." 

Whereupon     the-old-man     says-to-her-again  :      "But-then     on-the-other-side,  you     opposite." 

Tseyerotse        tonetse  te        kootsen        reT       ruzuntse  to-rulor. 

And-thus     on-the-other-side     herself     opposite,     I-suppose,       nicely       she-prepared-a-place. 

Tseyerotse          tonetse         ye   kootse  ni-niyo  ei     tsikala.      Eit     reT  yuur  rSitsen 
And-so       on-the-other-side  her  opposite  he-went  the   old-man.    There  then  about  evening 

mei  Ira   no-no-dmadlelih   ko    teuagolon.     Tseyerotse    mel-reinadleten       i^l'-4; 
sleep   by      she-began-to-nod     the          girl.  And-so  they-slept  somewhat ; 

aruruyei  tonetse  me         kootse         taka-ada-no-s§lnih.         Tseyerotse 

but-then         on-the-other-side         her         opposite        we-get-up  (one-gets-up).  And-so 

taka  ada-na-aits£k,     tse     tek§n          nil  tse         no-deteldihtl ;     Orotse-rora 

she-jumps-up,  and       sticks       each-other      against  she-rubs ;  by-this-means 

ralte        rodatlkon,        ko      nelek§ttsen.      Tse       r41'        ko         tlete  r^lnik  : 

and       she-makes-iire,      thus      being-afraid.       And       then       thus       the-night      she-passed  : 

rodatlkon-tse-rora      mel-nlletela.      Tseyerotse    yltlkon,    tseyerotse      no-lletlun, 
by-keeping-up-the-fire  she-did-not-sleep.         And-so        it-dawned,       and-so       she-dressed-up, 

tseyerotse  reT  :    "  Tsfkal,  to-neta-'e        nor    na     kakel    tlaka       mo-rulnar 

and-so       then  :    "  Old-man,   what-is-the-matter   that  your   clothes   shabby    they-are-broken 

lone  ? "         yelni.        Tseyerotse  reTe*     ta     kakela     tenagolon     tlo-relo :      "  Soro 
oh?"     she-said-to-him.        And-so      then     his      clothes      (to)  the-girl      he-gave:      "For-me 

no-rekor ;  t5-neLaye-kim  to-dfni  ? "     Tseyerotse    kun          nm-rulane 

mend  (them) ;     what-is-the-matter-with     you-say-so  ? "       And-so         sticks     which-were-there 

dalekone     ye          norulyi         dereldatl,     tseyerotsaralte   ko    tenagolon  ko      te 
burning     them    in-the-midst-of     she-thrust,         and-then-also       the          girl         the    herself 

tloyar          ni-ylleyaih,  i5ra  yerodflkon.  Tseyerotse:       "Tsikal, 

behind         she-puts-them,         by- which         she-burnt-them-out.         And-then  :         "  Old-man, 

to-neta-'e"        nor     ne     taaga     tlaka     kun   mo-rulnar  lone*  ? "     Tseyerotse     te 
what-is-the-matter  that  your   parkie    shabby    also     it-is-broken     oh  ! "  And-so        his 

taaga    kun    tenagolon    tlo-relkul.     Tseyerotse      yerodilkon.  8rotse-rora       ye 

parkie     also     (to)  the-girl       he-gave.  And-so        she-burnt-it-up.       By-this-means     his 

kaken     yel    tetlektse       rodilkon.        Tseyerotse        tsikal       keintade-ledo ;     taka 
shoes       also       entirely       she-burnt-up.  And-so         the-old-man         is-naked ;  up 
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ledo  ade-kediltantsen,  ko    tenagolon  nil'ana  toruno.     Inte 

he-stands,    warming-himself-by-the-fire,    the          girl          he-does-not-look-at     whilst.        But 

ko         diuadlekotl,       tseyerotse :      "  KekSl     dfdekone     dalleket !       Ro-to-netaye 
then      it-begau-to-blow,  and-so  :          "  Clothes         burnt          it-smells  !        How-is-it-that 

keke'l       k5na        se      yi  detalkon  ? "  yeliii.  "  Tsfkal,     to-neta 

me      in       have-begun-to-burn  1 "      he-says-to-her.       "  Old-man,      how-is 


clothes       burnt 

ko     se     taaga         kun  n6-d<3lenen : 

this    my    parkie     in-the-fire     down-has-fallen 

yehii.  Toruno  ko       ye 

she-said-to-him.         Meanwhile        those       his 

"  Tsikal,  tlii          to'o     kun          6ko 


dlkon ;      eite     ilnteite 
it-is-burnt ;     this          it-is 

kekela          rodiikon. 
clothes       she-has-burnt-up. 

tli-taras'6l,"          ni, 


there 


tse 
and 


"Old-man,     a-moment     there     wood     in-quest-of     out-I-shall-go,"     she-says, 

Tseyerotse         no'o       til        talyo,       no-lletluntsen,  tsikal 

And-thus 

toruno, 
whilst, 

tiidleral-e". 
she-fled. 

dzan 
the-day 

rulan. 
there-is. 


te-netaye," 
which-is-so," 

Tseyerotse : 
And-so  : 

z!  iiioot. 
untruthfully. 

ye  nil'ana 
does-not-see-her 


out      she-went,        being-dressed,          the-old-man 

rOtla  yolrSle  na-atlye4,     tseyerotse  r^l'-ko 

sled         which -she- was-carry  ing       she-seized,  and-so  then 

Ko      tsikal      a-nelek£t,     tse       yur        dzan        kolertti,  ode 


The 

r51ora. 

entire.  And        a-certain 

Kararatiika  ni-ko 

Between  (the  bunches) 


old-man 

Tse 
And 


she-fears,       and       about       the-day       she-ran, 
yur          m<$nka  ra-dilekok,  tse 


lake  she-reached-running, 

talyo,         tse        ketsan 


and 


ail-along 

ketsan 
grass 


iora 
the-grass       on-the-tops-of 

ketalton,  tek6u  yedotile  ara.  6rotse-rora        altsih 

she-stretched-a-stick,     the-stick     wThich-she-carries     by-means-of.        By-this-meaus     the-wind 

oko  ran'aih.       Tseyerotse        ra-denaniikotl        nudar     yel,        ko     ketsan 

in-quest-of      she-speaks.  And-so  it-blew  snow       with,       this       grass 

ra'ana.          Tseyerotse  yunana  no-ilekok,       tse       aru        r^rataka 

on-account-of.  And-so          to-the-other-side      she-ran-across,      and      there      in-the-space 

Inte      kle  neltaiha  toruno     ma       ka      dza 

But       still       she-does-not-lie-down       while,       her      after       out 


off-out        she-went,       and 


ko 
there 


Tseyerotse 
And-so 

naltan  e. 
she-went-to-bed. 


ilekoken 
the-one-who-came 


nerel'an.      Kek6l        aden     y^rotse     ralekoihtl,      tseyerotse     ta 
she-saw.        Clothes       without       thus       he-is-running,         and-so         his 


ka        a-no-no-delfs : 
feet         on-he-waters  : 


"  Ko-rora 
"  In-this-way 

ftlak  :  "  e  ! 

it-is-heard  :      "  Hev  ! 


sa 
my 

no-no-dezfl,          ftlak :  "  e !       atete 

he-shouts,  it-is-heard  :      "  Hey  !      truly 

nonan-notsena  naltan,         ko 

across-on-the-other-side     she-lay-down     the 


ka 
feet 


molekur," 
will-be-warm," 


yelni ; 
he-says-of-it ; 


16      to-ronalegelit  ^  ?  " 
is-it      that-I-have-got-it  ? " 

tenagolon,      tse      dCneletlfz 
girl,  and  a-bell 


Tseyerotse 
And-so 

kantaye, 
a-thing-like, 


ranoy     kalekuna,    yel     roni-kederetllh,     tseyerotse      ode          tl6ta     kedCneletlfs 
deer's  hoofs         with     she-planted-a-stick,       and-thus    ail-along    the-night         it-rings 

kadeni,  ode          tleta      do-derelnik,     ko     altsih.     Tseyerotse     kotormen 

it-sounds-like,    ail-along    the-night    it-made-noise     that     wind.  And-so     in-the-morning 
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kotS       yitlkon.     Tseyerotse     ro 
finally     it-dawned.         And-so         out 

tseyerotse      ko  tan 

and-so        there,       as-she-knows, 

kar         no-tttlleyo        ko     tenagolon. 
back      agaiu-she-went     that          girl. 

aruruyei     ko 
then        there 


nii-radeyo. 
she-came-again. 


firuriiyei  rOnten      ra-kedi'on, 
the-sun-shines, 


Then 


yunotse 
on-the-other-side 


no-niyo 
she-had-gone 


ru 

where 


Tse 
And 

ma 
her 


m-niyo 
she-has-stopped 

yur          to-nfdzet 
about       water-middle 


ka 
after 


ronte 


ru,          aru 
where,       there 

ni-na-rad'ol, 
she-corn  es-near, 

tseltan,        atl8ye-io 

we-lie-down       and-it-is 
(=  one-is-lying) 


ko 
that 


tsikal,        ko        ra-dftslh-tse 
old-man,        the  blowing 

dadebet     toruno         letan  ;  eit 

te-neta :          eit     reT  natlroi, 

Itok    Eit-rotse-tonla          kota         die! 

Henceforth  then      mountains 


ka-tobana      ra-dfyo. 
shore        she-reached. 


Eit      reT 
There     then 


rora                allet§n,  Ion. 

Taka 

by-means-of            he-is-frozen. 

r^l'     ko     ma     raza     allatfine 

Lil  Kit                   lit 

t,                aruruyei       ronten 

yolil 

te            niyo.             Eit 

tSrayuk 

^ns      amidst      she-came.        There 

the-salt-sea 

lyar           rulante             niyo. 

Eit-rotse 

camp       where-there-is      she-came. 

There-from 

kotormen  yetelkoih,       tseyerotsaraite      mor        tli        no-tsorodfdenlh, 

(in)  the-morning    it-begins-to-dawn,  and  from-her     out    we-have-all-disappeared, 

an-ne-na-ratedeciihtl.     Kor    fdo    na-raleyaih.      Orote    ralte  me-dzor-tlaka 

they-go-hunting.          Hares     in         they-bring.         Then       too        (with)  the-breast-sinews 

tabll        yl-iron      ko     tenagolon.     Tabll     t5-naletaye         siiu         altltsm ;       eita 
nets        she-made     this          girl.  Nets         how-many        perhaps       she- made  ;       these 

Sra  luka  te-tatl'an.  Eit      kotormen        kun  mor  tii 

by-means-of         fish        she-began-to-catch.         That         morning        again         from-her        out 


no-tsorodidenik.  Eit        ralte         tsikal 

we-have-all-disappeared.  Then         but        an-old-man 

l§tyi  ledo  tse      yoko-ran'aih : 

in-the-smoke-hole          is  and  calls-her : 

lidoten  ? "  yelni.  Tse 

the-place-where-you-stay  ? "         he-says-to-her.         And 


tlar  ronten 

decrepit        suddenly 

"  Ro-to-netate 
"  And-what-sort-of-a-place 

kedozaratl       kantlye 


yutoko 
above 

kun 
also 

yuyok6 
down 


her 


tse 
toward 


royi 
in -the -hole 


deretlih. 
he-held. 


Kota,      yuur          ra-dailenar, 
Now,     that-place     she-was-tired-of 


ko 
that 


a-pot-hook       a-thiug-like 

kltse        to-li'6ih," 
upon  come-up," 

tenagolon,         tse     eita     katse         to-lyo. 


"  Kon 
"  This 


yelni. 
he-says-to-her. 


girl, 


and      that      upon      up-she-went. 


Tseyerotse  ta 

And-so         (under)  his 


her 


yel 
with 


kadzor 
armpit 

no-no-inaltok. 
he-took-his-flight. 


ni-yemltan,     tseyerotse     r^l' 
he-placed-her,         and-so         then 


Aruruyei  r^l'     ko        tsikala 
And-then  this        old-man 


Tseyerotse 
And-so 

Igtyi 
(at)  a -smoke-hole 


yuur 
there 


her 


yel 
with 


nonana 
to-the-other-side 

notOrtl. 
he-was-flying. 


ta 
thus  (gesture) 


to-rutaten 
a-place-that-is 


me 
her 
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yel      to-no-naledo,     tseyerotse  ta         kadzor     dza       no-yeniitan.     "  Noyoko 

with         he-alighted,  and-so          (from)  his     armpit      out     he-took  -her-again.     "  Down 

royi  ne'oih  !  Eo-netatse-kun-mara-to-rutauen  yur 

in-the-hole  go  !  One  -  with  -  whom  -  what  -  is  -  the  -  matter  -  now  in-some-way 

te-talostan  ?  "        yeini.          Tseyerotse  noyeka      royi          reyo.          "  Ro-noneko 
have-I-taken  ?  "    he-says-to-her.         And-so         down    in-the-hole    she-went.    "  There-landward 

yekfitlot         kokOr       tiok       yi      letloye,     eite    tsen      kuru'on,"  yeini. 

on-the-bench       the-fat       a-dish       in       which-is,       it       from       eat-some,"        he-says-to-her. 

Tseyerotse     notoko     tena-ade-nirodalenen  ;       tseyerotse          tsilrai-kedenfdetlits. 
And-so       up-above  we-disappeared  ;  and-so  it-becomes-darkness-dark. 

Tseyerotse     tuur       tsifrai-kedeiuilletsten      ko-no-dadlenlk        iru.         Yekatlon 
And-so         there       in-the-darkness-dark-place     she-groped-about,     in-vain.       On-the-bench 

razeni-ru  ni-dolemhtl  :         tiok      dzaka     eite    yi  ronten  nular 

the-place-so-called     she-laid-her-hand  :      a-dish     narrow      this     in      to-her-surprise      salmon 

tleska       route          letlo.      Inte  ylfl^t  :  moro     tso-yltlaka.     Tseyerotse 

slime    unexpectedly  there-is.       But    she-did-not-eat-it  :    to-her   it-was-no-good.        And-so 

nonetse  ko-ledoten  ni-no-ideyo.        Tseyerotse      eit        ledo. 

on-the-other-side     the-place-where-she-was     she-returned  to.  And-so         there    she-stays. 

Aruruyel    notakatsen  I6tyl  ra-no-kedalkut  :       n6-n5-deto,  ftlak. 

Then  from-above    at-the-smoke-hole      there-is-noise  :        he-has-come-back,    it-is-heard. 

Notoko    kakadla  Istyi  rOtoko         dani'5ne          kal      ni-no-denan!tn6n, 

Above      the-stump     the-smoke-hole     on-top-of     which  -is-across,     away         he-pushed-back, 

ko     tsikala,    tseyerotse    r^'le      nodOrtse     me     tse        royi          no-tsod'6ts,     tse  : 
that    old-man,        and-so         then      from-above,     her      to     in-the-hole     we-came-back,    and  : 

"  Ro'e        noneko    kokOr    tiok   yi    letloye    tsen       keren'6n-e  ?  "  yelni. 

"Over-there    landward   the-fat   a-dish   in   which-is,   from    did-you-eat-some  1  "  he-says-to-her. 

"  o'o,     tsikal,     noneko    kokor     tiok     yi    letloye    tsen     karason,"  yeini, 

"  Yes,    old-man,    landward    the-fat    a-dish    in    which-is,    from    I-ate-some,"  she-says-to-him, 

zi-aioot,      nor        zi       me    tsen  kei'flit,  inten.          Tseyerotse    yur 

untruthfully,     for     merely      it      from     she-ate-not-some,    even-though.  And-so        thus 

ti^te      rorelet.      Tso-rutiakatse      roka      ye    tse   te-tan,       iru  ;          yor       kai 
the-nigbt     passed.  Evil-things        wishing     her     to     he-goes,    in-vain  ;    from-him  away 

ni-na-aler;lihti     ko    tenagoion.  Yor          ti6te        reinfk,        Iru.         Tse     eit 

she-escapes-often     the  girl.  About-her    the-night     he-spent,    in-vain.       And     that 


kotormen       yetatikon          eit,     tseyerotse    r^l'^         none  tsen          no-tsorodiikon. 
morning     it-began-to-dawn    there,         and-so         then     on-the-other-side       we-made-a-fire. 

Ko    keti6ska     kfin      kfitsen   ko-litlak  ;    eite    rel'e  ruzfintse  me-tia-a-no-lnlhtia  : 
That       slime       the-tire       upon       he-drags  ;       this     then         well  it-is-not-cooked  : 

ygrotse     yereltut.  "  Ake  !  "  yudenl          ko      tenagoion,          yenii'an 

thus       he-sucks-it.        "  Dirty-thing  !  "     thinks-of-him      the  girl,  she-looks-at-him 

toruno.        ati6ye-lo      matskok-t^n'a     ko       te-tanen.         Tseyerotse        kere'on 
whilst.          And-it-was     a-large-gull-man     the     one-doing-so.  And-so          he-had-eaten 
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to-rotloron,  letyi          kun          ro          na-radeyo.         Yetoruno    ko   kakSdla 

after-thai,   (through)  the  smoke-hole  again  out     he-went-back.         Meanwhile     the       stump 

rOtoko          dani'one,  eite    ralte.  me      toko       no-tsedo'6ih    ate-kotormentor. 

on-top     which-is-set-across,     this       also      her    on-top-of      we-put-back         every-morning. 

Tseyerotse  yar  ledo,          ate-dzan-tor :  rora-ro-no-rudeyo 

And-so  in-the-house         she-stays,  every-day  :  the-way-that-she-may-go-out 

tsa-raden.     Yur  rolonte  dzan    eit      dzan        re"let.        Tse       yur      dzan,  notoko 
there-is-not.     Some     many       days    there   the-day   she-passed.     And   a-certain     day,      above 

letyi  rotsen    ra-kedadlekut,        itiak.         Aruruyel     ko     kakadla    rotoko 

the-smoke-hole      from        there-is-a-noise,      it-is-heard.  Then          the         stump        on-top 

dani'one  tatse  te-dey5r     tan,      tse    yunliira      to-nfdzet         to-dolenen. 

set-across    thus  (gesture)     became,    you-see,    and    far-away    in-mid-water   it-fell-in-the-water. 

Tseyerotse     reTe     ko     notaka         letyi         ronil'an :    yutoko        ronten          kel 
And-so          then     this       above       smoke-hole     she-looks :       above      unexpectedly    a-youth 

zuii    menil'ln.         Eiten    reTe7   ko   kakadla    ta    ka      Sra     kal    ni-no-den;lnilt§rtl. 
nice   looks-at-her.      This-one  the      stump      his    foot    with     away         has-sent-flying. 

Tseyerotse :  "  T6-mtate  ko     kun        lidsten  ?          Yar      ruzunte 

And-so  :         "  What-is-the-matter-with-you    here     also     that-you-stay  ?     A-house        nice 

lo-'e1     kun        lidoten  ? "  "  Kota,        ra-dalesenartse       antakon."      Tseyerotse 

is-it        also     where-you-stay  ? "     "  Enough,    I-am-disgusted-of-it       it-is-thus."  And-so 

nodOrtsen     ye        tse  royi  kedere"tlih,  tseyerotse     r61'(^     notaka 

from-above     her     toward      in-the-hole      he-stretched-a-stick,          and-so          then      up-above 

ietyi  ro          yereltan.  Tseyerotse       reTe'  ta     kadzor 

(by)  the-smoke-hole       out       he-brought-her.  And-so  then        (under)  his       armpit 

ni-no-yeniltan.      Atleye-io      ko         kun        tSlel-ten'a.      Tseyerotse  nonana  kun 
he-put-her-again.       And-it-was     this     other-one     an-eagle-man.  And-so         across     again 

ye        yel       no-no-inaltok.        Tseyerotse  tas  lora        tone's  tu 

her       with       he-took-his-flight.  And-so  a-sand-bar       along      upstream       the-water 

a-lara-tsedetluk,  nilkaatse         ta  te-tan,       tse-rora      nular 

we-flap-with-tip-of -the- wings,      on-both-sides     thus  (gesture)      he-does,       by-which       salmon 

te-l'an        ko      tsikala,      ko     matskok-tgn'a.         Eit      reT-ko     yener4l'an-e       ko 
he-catches      the      old-man,      the       big-gull-man.  There         then         she-saw-him       this 

tenagolon.     Tseyerotse   ko   t§lel-t6n'a     no-notorti.        Kayar    kun  rudlekatte     ye 
girl.  And-so      this    eagle-man    across-is-flying.     A-village    also   a-large-place   her 

yel     no-notok,    tse  letyi  kun     no-nere"do.      Eit      ralte  ko      ta 

with    he-flew-to,     and     (at)  a-smoke-hole     too       he-alighted.      There       also     (from)  the     his 

kadzor    dza    no-yeniltan.      Aruruyel      teken       lora    ralte        ranol         to-daletlo, 
armpit      out      he-took-her.         And-then     the-sticks     along      but      deer-skins     are-hanging, 

tso       yel         nil          rOtaka     t6-kedleyo,       zi  tena-k^la          mten        ko 

caches     also     each-other      above        are-put-up,      merely      there-is-nobody,      even  so        this 

telel-ten'a  keloken  yan          ko  kayar   ledo,    eiten       meyulnfken.        Tseyerotse: 
eagle-man         one        only   (in)  this  village   stays,   the-one  who-has-taken-her          And-so  : 
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"Noye'ka          royi         ne'oih,"  mizeni.          Tseyerotse        royi  re"yo. 

"Down         in-the-hole  go,"  we-say-to-her.  And-so         in-the-hole        she- went. 

Tseyerotse :       "  Ro'e"  no'o          yur      nelan          yar  letloye,     eite     tsen 

And-so :          "  You-see      over-there      some       meat       in-the-house      which-is,      that     from 

kuru'on,"        yelni.  Nelan  znu       ko        yar    letlo,  tse  eite  tsen      kere"'on, 

eat-some."  he-says-to-her.        Meat    tine    in  (this)  house       is,      and     it      from    she-ate-some, 

ketlii-kat.       Notoko     ralte    tena-ade-ni-rodalenen.     Tseyerotse       yar      ronil'an : 
being-hungry.       Above    however          we-disappeared.  And-so      the-house  she-looks  : 

yar        ruzun,    yur     ken     tetleke     eit    letlo.     RanOy   nelan  zuu      letlo :     eite 
the-house    is-nice,    some    thing         all         there       is.  Deer       meat     nice    there-is  :      it 

tsen       kere^on.         Ranoy     tl&ka    yel  yar        keletlo :    yur  eite     yel 

from     she-ate-some.          Deer        sinew     also    (in)  the-house    there-is :     some  (of)       it       with 

yur    tabil  yel,    yur      taak     yel,    yur   kaken   yel,    ken    tetlSke         yi-italron. 
some    nets    also,    some     parkies    also,    some     shoes     also,    thing     every      she-began-to-make. 

RanOy    katsfh    yel  keltalron.  Tseyerotse  yen-yiroihe  tli 

Deer        pants       also     she-began-to-make.  And-so         the-things-which-she-makes     out 

no-leyaih,  tso  b5ra        ralte       ta-alaih.         Tseyerotse  ko-tallenik. 

she-takes,     (at)  the-cache's  edge     also      she-put-them.  And-so          she-has-begun-to-work. 

Tseyerotse      kota       eit        royan  ko-taldo'e\  Ko        ke"la       mo-kun 

And-so  now       there         only       she-has-begun-to-stay.         That      youth     her-husband 

a-ltlat ;     eiten    tsen    nenkoroten'a    lonna     atltsin ;     me-ten'aka          rultlat. 
became ;       him       from  people  many     she-made ;     her-children    there-began-to-be. 

Yakanyoza       na-altaih.          Tse     yur       rolonte        eit          no-rodatilet.  Tse 

Babies       she-brings-forth.      And     some     many-times     there     she-passed-the-year.       And 

yet         yur  san  relet,         tse       roihtsen  rotalkotl.  Yur      tli 

there     a-certain     summer      she-passed,      and      in-the-fall      it-began- to-freeze.      Once      out 

niyo  aru,  an-ru.  ni-niyo         tse      reT        re'tsar,        ta        kayar 

she-went       near-by,       a-lone-place       she-went-to       and       then       she-wept,       her        village 

ror-tadlek5rten,  eit  rokat.  Tseyerotse      yido         no-ideyo, 

from-which-she-ran-away     that-place     wishing-for.  And-so  in        she-went-again, 

toruno    me-ten'aka    yel      mo-kiin      yel          yar          dadletle :  yar          t§n'a 

while      her-children    also    her-husband    also    in-the-house        stay  :         in-the-house    people 

Ion.        Tse         to-kun  kala  ni-no-ideyo,        tse :       "  Ro      to-netaye 

many.       And      her-husband      at-the-side-of      she-went-back,       and  :       "  Oh  !      what-is-this 

kotni-tu    se    koka      no-ne-tfiltlfn  ? "      ko      mo-kun       ni.       "  Tli       nfnyote 
tear-water    me    upon     down-has-dropped ? "     the    her-husband    says.     "Out    when-you-went 

tO-derenm  ? "         "Nedan,      to-desmla " ;  yelni.  "Tli          ninyote 

what-did-you-say ? "          "No,        I-said-nothing "  ;     she-says-to-him.       "Out     when-you-went 

rentsar-^  ?          to-derenni  ? "          Tse         yur  tletal          r^l'^       mo-kiin 

did-you-weep  ?      what-did-you-say?"        And     some-time      during-night     then      her-husband 

yiidelkfit :  "  Ro'e        dzan      tli         ninyote  re'ntsar-e'  ? "  yelni. 

questions-her :      "  You-know     to-day     out     when-you-went     did-you-weep  ? "     he-says-to-her. 
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"  O'o,     dzan     tli         nes'ote        rastslr :         ro'^          sa     kayar       ror-taleskSrten, 
"  Yes,     to-day     out     when-I-went      I-wept :      you-know,     my     village     whence-I-ran-away, 

eit  rokat,"  ni,        tse        to-kun        nor5l       rolenek.          "Kulla! 

that-place     wishing-for,"     she-says,     and     her-husband     before     she-declares.      "Poor-thing  ! 

to-dinitsen !       Netakun       ketetl       na      kayar         roka          te-fnta ;  dzfil, 

what-say-you  !          Do-not         too-much     your     village     wishing-for  be  ;          never-mind 

ko  isi         ruzuntse     anta-ko     kun       lido,"  yelni.  Tseyerotse      kun 

here-indeed  well          it-is-that       also    you-stay,"     he-says-to-her.  And-so          again 

na-radetsar       ko     tietai.      Tseyerotse          tsiikai  a-taltlat.  "  Kota 

she-wept-anew     that     night.  And-so         an-old-woman     she-began-to-become.       "Now 

reT     yurru       sodel,"        rayimdak,    tetlektsen,     ko      mo-kiin       yei.      Tseyerotse 
then     there     we-shall-go,"     they-think,      all-of-them,     the     her-husband     also.  And-so 

rotl    katse      to-rurultlo :      rotl     rabe    te  ranaleta,  ko       me-ten'aka, 

sleds     upon     they-put-things :      sleds     them     to     are-equal -in-number,     those      her-children, 

tse      eite       yel       rataldatl.          Ko        mo-kun       ralte       kun-kastl      kantaye 
and      them     with      they-started.         That     her-husband      then  a-poker         a-thing-like 

ko-datih.        Eofhtor     rOlora         korOdol,          tse      ko      kiln-kastl      kantaye     ko 
he-carries.       The-winter     entire     they-keep-going,     and     that  poker         thing-like     the 

mo-kun          ko-yedatfhe,       eite      rel'e        ko-ni-ranaih          tor,         rorodilkoih 
her-husband      which-he-carries,      that       then       they-stop-to-camp       when,        they-make-fire 

tor,          kvin          ara  roni  fdetih,          tltsetse        raite      dfteneras. 

when,       the-fire       near-by       in-the-ground      is-planted,       to-this-side        then  it-falls. 

Orotse-rora      rel'6          korodel:          tek§n  rot  tli-radlhtl,  ode 

By-this-means      then      they-go-along :       the-stick      according-to      out-they-start,      the-whole 

dzan     karadihtl.       Kun         ara        ni-idetlih     tso-royan.      Tse        yur       raltsen 
day,      they-go-on.       The-fire     near-to     it-is-planted        always.          And     a-certain     evening 

kun  ni-ratalno,  aruruyel       rel'e      tl5te         rare"dak.          Kotormen 

again     they-stopped-to-camp,     and-that-time     then     the-night     they-spent.        In-the-morning 

kun  roni  no-yederetlih,     inte       ronten  dftenelraza.         Tseyerotse 

again     in-the-ground        he-planted-it,        but     unexpectedly     it-does-not-fall.  And-so 

na-radadleyo.         Aruruyel         kotormen  yolkoi,  aruruyei          nedator 

they-stood-still.  And-then         in-the-morning         it-dawns,  whereupon         somewhere 

rOtsen    keleka    a-ne-zelf,        itlak.         Tseyerotse    rel'e      kota       so-detadletslh. 
from         songs        we-sing,      it-is-heard.          And-so          then      at-last     she-began-to-rejoice. 

Tseyerotse       yur        baaba         ko  rayolrole  tetleke  rorodi'on 

And-so  some  food  the         which-they-carried  all  they-have-eaten 

ka-ta-radeyclr.  Tseyerotse        yunotse-yudot         dza        ranidatl,      aruruyei 

they-have-become-as.  And-so  across-downstream         out         they-came,         when 

yunetse-yunit          ronten,  tena  ka  ronten,     nenkoroten'a 

opposite-upstream      unexpectedly,      us  (=some  one)     mourning-for        then,  people 

sakaiha      yel      su-dele'6l.  Eit          ronOrtsena         niitsfi         geta          ronte 

children      with  play.  That-place  behind        an-enclosure      large       unexpected 
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tfl-dlekat.     Tseyerotse   dza    ranidatl,   tse    ten          ka  noko          radidatl, 

there-is.  And-so         out     they-caiue,    and    trail   at-the-end-of    on-the-beach   they-came, 

tseyerotse    ko    me-ten'aka      yel      su'ol      ta-ratan.       Atleye-lo      ko     soltan     ko 
and-so        the     her-children      with     games     they-make.        And-it-was     that     woman     the 

kayar-ror          tadlekaren,        eiten          kat  nutsfl     ta-ratan.      Ko     tlaru 

from-the-village   one-who-ran-away      her     mourning-for    the-feast   they-have.       The     at-first 

mor-yeredo'on  orodona  naltan.  Nllldru         yet     radiraletle, 

one-who-lived-with-her     a-long-time-ago     went-to-sleep.         A-long-time      there     they-stayed, 

tse     rate     konon      r6tse      na-ratalledatl.        Tse     ate-orotor,     ate-no-rodel<5ktsen 
and     their       house       toward     they-started-back.       And      every-year,  every -year, 

yet      ne-na-radedihti        Tse     yur      yet      ne-na-radedihtl,     tse      na-ratalledatl 
there  they-return.  And     once     there         they-return,  and     they-started-back 

ruyei    ko      soltan        yur          tsukala      keloken      ta-alni :         "  Tsukal,         yaka 
when,     this     woman     a-certain      old-woman          one         she-says-to  :      "  Old-woman,     behold 

tuur-atokot       fsi         kota,  ko-yfni-salledak,        ka-to-ruta,     tse      tuur-santa 

at-this-time       indeed     the-end,      we-have-begun-to-reflect     we-are-like,      and     next-summer 

(we-are-troubled-in-mind) 

kota     ronten     kfika       a-ne-tseltlat     ta,     an    ta,    yaka        Orta        ronten    tena 
finally    perhaps    animals    we-have-become     if,     thus     if,     behold     next-year     perhaps       us 

ade        roihtor      rotolel,      kon      ne-no-ts§ttedala     toruno.          Kota,         ronten 
winter      shall-pass,      here       we-do-not-return         while.         That-is-all,       perhaps 

a-ne-tseltlat         ta."       Tseyerotse          tsukai          ro      ni-do-kedani'on. 

And-so        the-old-woman       to  she-left-word. 

na-ratailedatl,      tseyerotse          san          rorelet, 
they-started-back,  and-so  summer         passed, 

tse  rabaden  roihtor  rorelet. 

and  without-them  the-winter  passed. 

"Kota,         kaka         a-ue-raltlat,"  rabeizem.  Kota,        roih         ron 

"  That-is-all,     animals      they -have-become,"     we-say-of-them.      That-is-all,     winter     a-part-of 

naletlkus. 
I -have-chewed. 


without 

kaka 
animals 

Eit 
There 

tse 
and 


we-have-become          if." 

rolflkotorot 
iii-the-spring 

rofhtsen  rulkott, 

in-the-fall  it-froze, 


rotsen 
from 


THE  MAN-EAGLE. 

That  small  bird  which  lives  on  the  beach  and  which  we  call  tokoroldala,  was 
at  first  the  husband  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  He  lived  with  her  one  summer, 
but  when  the  river  froze  he  gave  all  his  thoughts  to  another  nice-looking  woman, 
who  had  been  his  wife  for  a  time.  Seeing  this,  his  wife  left  him  and  ran  away. 
She  went  down  the  river  and  crossed  it,  and  kept  walking.  Whilst  climbing  up 
the  lower  bank,  it  is  said  that  she  called  the  wind.  And  it  began  to  blow,  in  the 
clear  spaces  between  the  trees,  and  she  was  walking  with  the  wind.  Going  on 
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she  reached  a  lake,  which  she  crossed  from  bank  to  bank,  and  she  continued  to 
walk  along  the  shore.  There  she  found  an  old  underground  house,  which  she 
entered,  and  dark  as  it  was  in  there  she  began  to  feel  around  on  the  floor  hoping 
to  find  some  one,  but  she  could  find  nobody.  Then  again  she  felt  with  her  hands 
on  the  bunk-shelf,  in  the  dark.  And  suddenly  she  laid  her  hand  on  something 
that  felt  as  though  wet  and  soft,  and  she  heard  someone,  scared  by  her  action  and 
muttering  :  "  Hum  !  hum  !  hum."  She  was  afraid,  and  ran  away.  She  kept  on, 
running  the  whole  day.  When  evening  came  and  the  sun  had  set,  she  came  to 
a  place  where  there  was  good,  dry  wood,  and  she  built  herself  a  fire.  And,  as  she 
sat  by  it,  she  heard  someone  coming,  following  on  her  tracks.  It  was  an  old  man, 
the  one  who  lived  in  that  house  by  the  lake,  where  she  had  stopped.  Coming 
near,  he  sneezed  and  said :  "  Good  omen  !  this  means  that  I  am  not  far  from  that 
which  I  am  pursuing."  And  she  was  very  much  afraid.  At  her  door,  that  is,  at 
the  place  where  she  was  going  in  and  out — for  she  had  camped  in  the  snow — 
someone  had  stopped.  She  looked  in  that  direction,  and  oh  !  a  hideous-looking 
old  man  was  there  standing  at  the  entrance  and  looking  at  her.  "  Fix  a  nice  place 
for  me  by  your  side,"  said  he.  "  How  can  I,  old  man  ? "  she  replied,  on  both  sides 
of  me  there  are  sticks,"  she  said,  deceiving  him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  further  to  the 
inland  behind  you."  "  Oh !  how  could  I,  old  man  ?  Behind  me  also  there  are 
sticks,"  she  said,  deceiving  him  again.  "  Well  then,  opposite,  in  front  of  you." 
And  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  fire,  in  front  of  her,  she  prepared  a  good  place 
for  the  old  man.  And  he  sat  himself  in  that  place.  It  was  getting  late,  and  she 
was  so  sleepy  that  she  began  to  nod,  through  drowsiness.  So  they  both  slept 
awhile.  But  she  heard  him  getting  up,  on  the  opposite  side.  Then  she  herself 
jumped  up  and  rubbing  two  sticks  against  each  other,  she  started  a  fire,  for  she 
was  in  great  fright.  The  rest  of  the  night  she  kept  the  fire  going,  and  thus  she 
did  not  sleep.  And  at  daybreak  she  put  on  her  clothes.  Then,  addressing  the 
old  man,  she  said  :  "  Old  man,  your  rags  are  all  torn ;  how  is  that  ? "  Then  he 
handed  her  his  clothes,  saying  :  "  Mend  them  for  me  ;  I  do  not  know  what  tearing 
you  mean  ?  "  And  she  just  thrust  into  them  a  burning  ember  from  the  fire,  and 
placing  them  behind  her  back,  let  them  burn  up.  Then  she  said  :  "  Old  man, 
your  parkie  also  is  torn  :  how  did  that  happen  ?"  And  he  handed  his  parkie  to 
her,  which  she  also  burnt.  In  the  same  way  she  burnt  his  whole  footwear.  The 
old  man  stood,  all  naked,  warming  himself  by  the  fire  and  turning  his  back  to  the 
girl,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her.  At  that  moment  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and 
the  old  man  said :  "  I  smell  burning  clothes  ;  what  has  happened,  that  it  smells  of 
burning  clothes  ?  "  "  Nothing,  old  man,"  said  she  ;  "it  is  only  my  parkie  that  has 
been  touched  by  the  fire  ;  it  has  been  singed,  and  it  gives  that  smell."  But,  in 
truth,  she  had  burnt  up  all  his  clothes.  So  she  said :  "  Old  man,  wait  a  moment 
till  I  go  and  get  some  more  wood,"  thus  again  deceiving  him.  And,  as  she  was 
already  dressed,  she  went,  unseen  by  the  old  man,  and  quickly  taking  her  sled,  off 
she  went,  running  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  had  a  great  fear  of  the  old  man,  and 
so  she  kept  running  the  whole  day.  Thus  she  came  to  another  lake,  in  which  the 
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long  marsh-grass  had  grown  in  large  clusters,  still  standing.  Taking  care  not  to 
step  on  these  bunches,  she  walked  between  them,  at  the  same  time  brushing  the 
tops  of  the  long  grass  with  a  small  stick  that  she  carried.  This  she  did  to  call  the 
wind,  and  it  proved  successful.  The  wind  began  to  blow,  drifting  along  the  snow 
(and  thus  covering  her  tracks).  So  she  felt  safe  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  and 
there,  in  a  clearing,  she  lay  down  to  sleep.  Before  going  to  sleep  she  spied  the 
old  man  who  was  pursuing  her,  as  he  came  out  from  the  woods,  on  the  opposite 
bank.  He  had  no  clothes  on,  and,  naked  as  he  was,  he  kept  running  on,  from  time 
to  time  watering  on  his  feet,  to  keep  them  warm.  (When  he  came  to  the  opposite 
bank  he  saw  no  more  the  girl's  tracks,  which  were  drifted  over,  and)  she  could 
hear  him  exclaim :  "  Have  I  got  her  now  ? "  But  she  was  lying  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake ;  and  she  planted  a  stick  in  the  snow,  to  which  she  hung 
a  string  of  deer's  hoofs,  and  the  wind,  shaking  these  hoofs,  made  them  sound  as 
a  bell,  during  the  whole  night. 

In  the  morning,  when  it  dawned,  she  came  out  from  her  camping  place,  and 
in  the  sunshine  she  started  back  to  see  what  had  happened  on  the  other  side,  at 
the  place  where  she  had  stopped  before  crossing.  She  did  not  reach  it,  however, 
for  when  she  was  about  mid-way  to  it  she  saw  the  old  man  lying  down  in  the 
snow,  frozen  by  the  cold  wind.1 

From  that  camp  she  made  for  the  hills,  and  crossing  them  reached  the  sea 
shore,  and  came  to  a  village. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  all  the  inhabitants  went  off  on 
the  hunt.  This  was  their  daily  occupation.  They  came  back  loaded  with  rabbits, 
and  with  the  sinews  of  these  she  made  nets.  She  made  a  great  many  nets,  and 
used  them  to  catch  fish.  (But  she  was  lonesome,  and  disliked  to  be  left  alone  the 
whole  day.)  And  one  morning  they  had  all  left  her,  as  usual,  when  suddenly  she 
saw  an  old  man  standing  at  the  smoke-hole  and  calling  her.  "  How  did  you  come 
here  ?  "  said  he.  And  taking  one  of  the  wooden  hooks  used  to  hang  kettles  over 
the  fire,  he  let  it  down  through  the  hole,  saying :  "  Get  up  on  this."  She  was 
disgusted  with  the  place,  and  she  readily  complied.  When  she  had  climbed  on 
top,  he  placed  her  under  his  armpit  and  took  his  flight.  He  carried  her  in  this 
way,  flying  about,  till  he  came  to  a  smoke-hole,  on  the  side  of  which  he  alighted. 
He  then  took  her  out  from  under  his  armpit,  saying :  "  Get  down  in  this  hole,  and 
let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  person  I  have  got."  And  she  went  down.  "  Find  the 
piece  of  fat  that  is  in  a  dish  on  the  shelf,  to  the  landward,  and  eat  something," 
said  he ;  and  immediately  he  disappeared.  It  was  very  dark :  she  groped  about, 
finding  nothing  at  first.  Then  she  came  to  the  shelf  :  on  it  a  narrow  dish  was 
placed,  but  it  contained  only  the  slimy  mucus  that  covers  the  body  of  the  salmon. 
She  did  not  eat  any  of  it :  she  felt  no  desire  of  it,  but  only  repugnance  for  it. 
She  then  went  back  to  the  place  where  she  had  been  sitting  first,  and  remained 
there. 

1  Here  and  in  the  literal  translation,  a  couple  of  lines  have  been  left  untranslated,  as  they 
are  somewhat  indelicate.  The  Alaskan  has  not  been  interfered  with. 
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Soon  enough  she  heard  a  noise  at  the  chimney-hole  ;  it  was  the  old  man  coming 
back.  He  pushed  aside  the  big  stump  with  which  he  had  secured  the  smoke-hole, 
and  came  down  through  the  hole.  "  Well,"  he  said  to  her,  "  did  you  eat  of  the  fat 
which  is  in  that  dish  ? "  "  Yes,  old  man,  I  did,"  she  replied ;  but  she  was 
deceiving  him,  for  she  had  not  eaten  any.  Then  the  night  passed.  He  came  to 
her  with  lewd  proposals,  but  she  got  away  from  him.  Many  times  did  he  repeat 
his  attempts,  but  she  foiled  them.  He  spent  the  night  in  useless  efforts.  In  the 
morning,  at  daybreak,  he  made  a  fire,  and,  taking  the  salmon  slime,  he  dragged  it 
over  the  hot  coals  and  ate  it :  it  was  not  half-cooked.  "  The  dirty  (nasty)  thing," 
she  thought.  It  was  a  large-gull-man. 

After  he  had  eaten,  he  went  out  again  through  the  smoke-hole,  closing  this 
very  carefully,  every  morning,  with  a  big  stump.  And,  not  being  able  to  leave  the 
place,  there  she  stayed,  day  after  day.  Quite  a  good  many  days,  indeed,  did  she 
spend  there,  until  one  day  she  heard  some  noise  over  on  the  smoke-hole,  and  the 
stump  that  closed  it  was  violently  cast  aside,  and  thrown  far  away  in  the  water. 
She  looked  up,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  a  nice-looking  young  man,  who  was 
gazing  on  her.  He  it  was  who  had  kicked  away  the  stump,  and  sent  it,  flying,  to 
a  distance.  He  said  to  her  :  "  How  comes  it  that  you  are  in  this  place  ?  Is  this 
a  nice  house  for  you  to  live  in  ?  "  "  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  it."  Then  he  put  down  a  stick  for  her  to  climb  up,  and  he  took  her  out,  and 
placed  her  under  his  armpit.  This  time  it  was  an  eagle-man  who  was  taking 
her.  He  took  his  flight,  carrying  her,  across  the  water,  and  whilst  they  were 
crossing  she  caught  her  last  view  of  the  old  man,  the  large-gull-man  :  he  was 
flapping  his  wings  on  the  water  and  catching  salmon,  at  the  edge  of  a  sand-bar. 
But  the  eagle-man  was  flying  along,  and  came  to  a  large  village ;  there  he  also 
alighted  at  a  smoke-hole,  where  he  took  her  out  from  under  his  armpit.  Deer 
skins  were  hanging  around,  stretched  on  sticks ;  caches  were  piled  one  above  the 
other;  but  there  was  nobody,  no  one  lived  there  but  the  man-eagle  who  had 
taken  her. 

"  Go  down  in  the  hole,"  he  said.  And  she  did.  Then  again  he  said  :  "  There 
is  meat  there,  in  the  house  ;  take  some  and  eat."  It  was  indeed  fine  meat,  and  she 
ate,  for  she  was  very  hungry.  Then  she  examined  the  place,  and  found  it  good, 
filled  with  good  things.  There  was  the  deer-meat,  on  which  she  had  feasted ; 
there  was  also  some  deer-sinew,  with  which  she  began  right  away  to  make  nets, 
and  parkies,  and  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  She  made  also  deer-skin  pants. 
The  articles  which  she  made,  she  took  out,  and  stored  them  on  the  front  part  of  the 
cache.  She  set  to  work  for  good,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  in  the  place. 
The  young  man  took  her  to  wife,  and  from  him  she  had  many  children ;  the  place 
teemed  with  them  after  some  years. 

One  year,  when  summer  was  over  and  the  first  frosts  had  come,  she  went  out 
of  the  house,  and  retired  to  a  lonely  spot,  and  there  she  wept,  thinking  of  her 
native  village,  whence  she  had  run  away.  And  when  she  returned  to  the  house, 
where  her  husband  was,  and  which  was  filled  with  her  children,  she  sat  by  her 
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husband's  side.  "  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  this  ?  a  tear  has  dropped  on  me  ! " 
And,  looking  at  his  wife  :  "  What  have  you  been  doing  out  there  ?  Have  you  been 
crying  ? "  But  she  said :  "  No,  no  such  thing."  And  he  was  repeating  his 
questions  :  "  Out  there,  have  you  been  crying  ?  What  did  you  do  ? " 

And  during  the  night  he  asked  her  again  :  "  When  you  went  out  to-day,  did 
you  cry  ? "  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  to-day  I  went  out  and  cried  ;  I  was  thinking  of  my 
native  place  whence  I  have  run  away  :  I  wish  I  could  see  it  again."  So  she  told 
all  to  her  husband.  "  Alas  ! "  he  said,  "  what  do  you  tell  me  ?  Do  not  be  longing 
for  your  native  place  ;  are  you  not  in  a  good  place  now  ? "  But  she  only  wept 
again,  that  very  night.  And  from  that  time  she  began  to  grow  old. 

"  Well,"  they  thought,  "  we  shall  have  to  go  there."  Her  husband  also  made 
up  his  mind  to  go.  They  loaded  their  sleds,  each  of  the  children  having  one, 
and  they  started.  Her  husband  carried  a  long  stick.  It  was  a  long  journey, 
that  lasted  the  whole  winter.  When  they  made  camp,  the  stick  which  her  husband 
carried,  was  planted  in  the  snow,  by  the  fire  side,  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
leaned  was  the  one  they  followed  the  next  day :  the  stick  was  guiding  them,  and 
where  it  pointed,  there  they  went.  Always  they  planted  it  near  the  fire. 

But  one  morning,  after  they  had  camped  for  the  night  as  usual,  and  set  the 
stick  up  as  they  always  did,  it  happened  that  the  stick  stood  up  :  it  did  not  lean 
towards  any  point.  They  waited,  and  when  the  daylight  was  come  they  heard 
voices  singing.  The  woman  then  began  to  rejoice.  It  was  time  that  they  should 
arrive,  for  their  supply  of  food  was  almost  exhausted,  and  they  came  out  from  the 
woods  to  the  river,  on  the  other  side  from  the  place  where  the  singing  was  heard, 
and  below  it.  And  then  they  could  see  that  at  that  place,  across  and  above  them, 
a  mourning  celebration  was  being  held.  People  and  children  were  engaged  in 
games,  and  further  inland  a  large  "  nutsil "  had  been  erected.  They  came,  and 
when  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  her  children  joined  in  the  games.  And 
what  should  be  the  celebration,  but  the  mourning-feast  for  this  very  woman  who 
had  run  away  from  the  place !  Her  former  husband  had  been  dead  some  years. 

They  stopped  there  for  a  good  long  while,  and  afterwards  returned  to  their 
own  house.  But  every  year  they  made  a  visit  to  this  village.  On  one  of  these 
visits,  as  they  were  ready  to  start  back,  the  woman  said  to  one  of  the  old  women : 
"  Old  woman,  these  last  weeks  we  have  been  troubled  in  our  thoughts,  something 
will  happen  to  us.  If  we  should  not  come  back  next  winter,  if  the  winter  passes 
without  you  seeing  us,  you  shall  know  that  we  have  been  transformed  into  animals." 
And  having  imparted  this  intelligence  to  the  old  woman,  they  left.  It  was  spring 
time.  The  summer  passed,  the  fall  and  its  frosts  likewise,  and  the  winter  passed 
also,  without  their  coming  to  the  village.  "  This  time  they  have  been  permanently 
changed  into  beasts,"  was  the  saying  there. 

That  is  all ;  I  have  chewed  off  a  part  of  the  winter, 
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NOTES. 

"  Telel-ten'a  "—literally  the  eagle-  ("  telei  ")  man  ("  ten'a  ").  The  wonderful  beings 
of  the  Ten'a  lore  are  generally  animals  that  can  assume  the  human  form,  or 
conversely.  The  story  generally  ends,  as  this  one  does,  by  their  final  reversion 
to  the  animal,  sometimes  to  the  human  shape. 

"yutlur,"  see  note  on  "  yutllt  "  after  the  story  of  the  Raven  (p.  305).  "  Yutlur  "  is 
more  undetermined  than  "  yutlrt,"  equivalent  to  "  somewhere  riverward."  The 
use  of  this  demonstrative  here  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
narrator,  when  telling  the  story,  was  at  a  good  distance  from  the  beach,  and 
there  were,  presumably,  woodpeckers  in  the  intervening  space.  It  was  during 
summer. 

"sankaka,"  lit.  a  summer  beast  ("  san,"  summer,  "kaka,"  beast),  a  name  applied  to 
all  the  small  birds  that  leave  the  country  during  winter. 

"  tokoroldala,"  more  commonly  "  tekeltlala,"  a  species  of  tufted  woodpecker. 

"  tlaru  mor  yeredo'on,"  with  whom  he  had  first  cohabited.  The  marriage-tie, 
among  the  Ten'a,  was  easily  broken,  and  became  permanent,  only  after  children 
were  born.  But  this  generally  made  it  stable,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a 
man  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  borne  him  children,  as  it  was  common  to 
repudiate  one  who  had  not. 

"  tlOtna,"  the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  is  a  plain,  covered  with  forests,  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  is  designated  as  "  tiotna " ;  whilst  the  north  bank  is  hilly  and 
rugged,  and  termed  "  tiakena." 

"  naralu-konon,"  lit.  a  winter  house ;  the  underground  house  described  in  the  notes 
to  the  story  of  the  Raven. 

"  ko  no-dadlebedze,"  a  bunk-shelf,  seldom  found  in  Ten'a  dwellings,  but  common  in 
the  Eskimo  houses  of  the  sea-coast.  It  runs  along  three  sides  of  the  house 
but  not  on  the  entrance  side,  is  generally  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a 
little  over  two  feet  wide.  Eskimos  use  it  to  sleep  upon.  It  may  have  existed 
among  the  Ten'a  who  had  intercourse  with  Eskimo  tribes. 

"  kedo  tsedetadlerai,"  we  were  frightened,  i.e.,  some  one  was  frightened.  The  first 
person  plural  is  constantly  used  as  an  indefinite  subject  or  object,  and  this 
indefinite  is  often  used  in  place  of  the  third  person  singular.  This  will  occur 
more  than  once  in  this  and  other  narratives. 

"  yel'Osk,"  he  sneezes — sneezing  is  always  an  omen,  and  the  one  who  sneezes,  or  a 
bystander,  then  addresses  the  occult  agent  that  has  caused  the  sneezing, 
formulating  a  wish,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  prediction,  as  here :  you  foretell 
(i.e.,  may  you  foretell)  the  thing  I  am  running  after. 

"  madleket,"  with  a  drawl  on  the  last  vowel,  very  emphatic. 

"  ko  zl  aioot,"  untruthfully ;  this  meaning  is  evident  more  from  the  context  than 
from  the  words  themselves,  which  properly  mean :  without  a  reason. 
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"  teken  mi  tse  n6-deteidlhti,"  she  rubs  sticks  against  each  other.  The  Ten'a 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  mouth-piece,  of  stone  or  bone,  with  a  cavity  to  hold 
one  end  of  a  pencil-like  stick,  the  other  end  being  inserted  in  a  similar  cavity 
in  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  a  string  of  rawhide  going  around  the  stick  and  tied 
at  both  ends  to  a  bow  ;  when  this  was  moved  imparted  a  rapid  rotation  to 
the  stick.  The  first  result  was  the  production  of  very  fine  wood-dust, 
which  accumulated  in  a  notch  managed  on  one  side  of  the  hole.  This  was 
easily  inflammable,  and  soon  caught  fire  from  the  heat  developed  by  the 
friction. 

"  sOro  no-rekor,"  mend  them  for  me.  It  is  still  a  practice  of  Ten'a  hospitality  to 
mend  the  boots  and  clothes  of  travellers  who  stop  in  the  cabin.  By  remarking 
that  his  clothes  were  torn  she  was  offering  her  services,  and  he  naturally 
accepts  them.  The  dialogue  is  typical  of  everyday  occurrences  in  Ten'a 
life. 

"  kakel,  kakela,"  more  commonly  "  kekel,  kekela,"  clothes. 

"  ketsan,"  grass  of  any  kind.  She  avoids  stepping  on  it,  but  walks  only  "  kararataka," 
or  as  the  Ten'a  render  it :  "in  the  bet  weens,"  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  her 
passage,  for  the  wind  is  filling  up  her  tracks  with  drifted  snow. 

"  ndnan,"  though  properly  meaning  across  the  sea,  is  used  whenever  the  expanse  of 
water  alluded  to  is  very  broad. 

"  ranOy-kalekfma,"  deer-hoofs.     Whether  there  was  any  magic  power  attributed  to 

these  primitive  bells,  I  could  not  ascertain. 

"  tarayftk,"  salt ;  seems  a  foreign  word,  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Eskimo. 
"  kor,"  hare  or  rabbit,  common  all  over  Alaska. 

"  letyi,"  the  smoke-hole  or  chimney.  See  the  notes  on  the  story  of  the  Haven  (p.  308). 
a      "  kedozaratl,"  a  stick  with  a  branch  protruding  at  both  ends,  used  to  hang 
•^  kettles  over  the  fire ;  the  upper  hook  catches  on  one  of  the  roof-sticks, 

and  the  kettle  hangs  on  the  lower  hook. 

"  yekatlot,"  on  the  bench  or  bench-like  elevation  around  the  fire-place.     See 
notes  on  the  Raven  (p.  308).  The  fire-place  is  lower  than  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  floor-ground,  by  a  foot  or  more.     This  elevated  platform,  and 
more  especially  the  part  of  it  opposite  the  entrance,  where   the   master  of 
the   house   and   his   family   have   their    beds,   is   known    as    "  yekatlot "   or 
"  yekatlOna." 
"  tiok  dzaka,"  narrow,  might  mean  also  :  dirty.     The  "  batskok-ten'a  "  is  described 

as  a  person  of  unattractive  habits. 

"  nular  tieska,"  salmon-slime,  "  tleska,"  when  used  absolutely  :  "  ketlcska,"  is  the 
mucus  which  always  coats  the  skin  of  the  fish.  The  gull-man  eats  it,  and 
calls  it  "  the  fat." 

"  matskok-teVa."  The  "  matskok  "  or  "  batskok  "  is  larger  than  the  "  mats  "  or 
"  bats,"  the  common  white  gull,  and  is  of  a  brownish  colour. 

d  2 
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te-dey6r,"  the  gesture  shows  the  stump  suddenly  thrown  away. 

"  tso,"  the  cache,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  platform  on  four  sticks  ;  it  stands  some 
5  or  8  feet  above  the  ground,  and  serves  as  a  store  for  provisions,  which 
are  there  safe  from  the  voracity  of  the  dogs  and  the  incursions  of  the  mice. 
The  term  "  tso,"  however,  properly  applied  to  a  roofed  cache,  built  on  four 
piles,  in  shape  of  a  small  house,  the  simple  platform  being  called  "  t6rtset." 
Here,  the  context  would  indicate  that  "  tso  "  is  used  for  "  tOrtsel/'  which  is 
not  unusual. 

"  ranoy-katsfh,"  deer-skin  pants,  were  formerly  used  by  both  sexes,  the  shape  of 
the  upper  garment,  or  parkie,  only  distinguishing  them.  The  man's  parkie  is 
cut  straight  at  the  bottom  ;  that  of  the  women  is  rounded  in  front  and  behind, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  chasuble. 

"  kotni  tu,"  tear-  water.  The  term  "  kotnl  "  seems  to  have  reference  to  some  magic 
power,  either  possessed  by  the  tears,  or  which  causes  them  to  flow. 

"  kun-ktistl,"  lit.  a  fire-stick,  a  stick  of  hardwood  used  as  a  poker,  generally  long 
and  slender. 

"  dfteneir&za,"  the  stick  not  pointing  to  any  direction,  they  are  apprised  thereby 
that  they  are  at  their  journey's  end. 

"  yiinotse-yudot,"  across-below,  or,  equivalently,  south-west.  The  speaker  here 
locates  the  place  where  they  "  come  out  "  to  the  river  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  the  village  ;  the  verb  "  dza-ranidatl,"  they  came  out,  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  river  and  woods  only. 

"  yfmetse-yunft,"  opposite-above,  or,  equivalently,  north-east.  Now  the  village  is 
located  in  regard  to  the  travellers.  The  use  of  "  netse,"  opposite,  for  "  nOtse," 
across,  as  seen  in  this  instance,  is  rare. 

"  tena  ka,"  lit.  us-wishing-for,  desiring  us  ;  i.e.,  desiring  or  rather  mourning  for 
some  one,  as  yet  undetermined.  They  arrive  in  the  midst  of  a  mourning  feast, 
and,  consequently,  shortly  after  mid-winter  (our  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day),  this  being  the  time  at  which  these  celebrations  are  held.  The 
preposition  "  ka  "  denotes  simple  desire  or  wish,  as  well  as  regret  or  mourning  : 
the  exact  meaning  is  determined  by  the  context  and  circumstances. 

'*  neukorotCn'a  sakaiha  yet  su-dele'6l,"  people  and  children  are  having  games,  as  is 
customary  on  such  occasions,  viz.,  races,  wrestling  contests,  etc. 

"  nutsfi,"  an  enclosure  of  poles,  some  8  or  10  feet  high,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  of  about  20  feet  on  the  sides,  erected  expressly  for  the 
mourning  feasts,  among  the  Ten'a  of  the  upper  tribe.  Twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  a  fire  is  made  within  the  enclosure,  and  food  cooked 
over  it  for  the  whole  village.  This  is  distributed  on  the  spot,  each  one  coming 
with  a  plate  or  dish  to  receive  his  portion.  The  devout  ones  throw  a  bit  from 
this  portion  into  the  fire,  to  benefit  the  soul  of  the  person  for  whom  the  feast 
is  beino;  celebrated, 
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"  mil  tun,"  went  to  sleep      The  phrase  is  often  used  to  mean  death. 

"  ko-yfnl-sailedfik,"  we  have  begun  to  be  troubled  in  our  thoughts,  we  feel  uneasy 

or  restless.     This  is  given  as  a  sign  of  their  impending  transformation  into 

animals. 
This  story  was  obtained  from  Andrew  Keniyo,  a  native  of  Tsenoketlarten,  on  the 

Koyukuk  River.     He  also  supplied  the  explanations  of  the  doubtful  points. 


Ses-lel. 
The-Bear-Skin. 

Nii-kunka          raledo,      rabe-ten'aka        kun      noterna.         Ranoya       Ion 
A-married-couple          stay,         their-children          also  two.  Deer         many 

te-l'an         ei          mo-kun,        tse      yurru      radadletle,        san          roih          tor 
he-catches       the       her-husbancl,       and        there          they-stay         summer       winter      during 

royel.          Ronten  mo-kun         aba          taltla.  Nilloru         aba      uelan, 

also.  Suddenly         her-husbaud       sick       began-to-be.         A-long-time       sick        he-is, 

tsaralte  ketet!  ta-ranii  Ronten          to-'ot  ta-afni :        "  Yakat 

and  very-much         he-becomes.  Suddenly         his-wife         he-says-to  :         "Then 

to-lestlon-ta,  yutiit  se      midoo      yit     no-surultal,      tse      so       ko 

when-I-shall-be-dead,       on-the-beach       my       canoe         in         put-me-up,       and      my      bow 

kun,       se        diloya       kun       se        yel      taka      to-rulai"          Tse       yet-rotloron 
also,       my        things         also        me       with         up  put-up."  And          there-after 

nilkudzatse       rotaltlette      to-ltlon,    tse    yerotse      te-yilor,        te-meyederenitsen ; 
a-short-time    was-passed-when    he-died,     and       thus      she-did-to-him   as-he-had-said-to-her ; 

tsaraite       atsar       tso-royan.  Roihtor       rorelet,       rolukot      kun.  Ke"lte 

and         she-cries     all-the-time.  Winter      has-passed,         spring         also.  One 

kodormendona     tli       niyo,        tsaralte     kun        no-talletsar.          Ronten     yutoko 
early-morning       out     she-went,         and         again     she-began-to-cry.        Suddenly    up-above 

siinkaka          to-naledo.       "  Ran'aih          kat,"  ni,  "  iru " ;       tsaralte 

a-summer-bird       is-perched.  "  Speak         wishing-to,"      she-says,      "  perhaps " ;          and 

yutelatitkm.  Ronten    te-deni:        "No-kun       yu'utsena     nH-r6neka 

she-began-to-listen-to-him.       Suddenly    he-says  :     "  Your-husband    over-there   a-pair-of -wives 

ro          datltle."          "  Ken-^  ?        ken-e*  ? "  yedetalni ;  "  netura,  se 

near  (him)       keeps."          "  What-is-it  1     what-is-it?"     she-began-to-say-to-him  ;     "quick,     me 

norol     te-dini,      neldela       ne      tse    itenaraslal."    Aruruyel     rolitse       ye      noroi 
before       say-it,       a-necklace      you       to       I-will-give."          Then          minutely      her      before 

rolenek.        Tse    yu'ut  ye  midoya  ro   ni-niyo :   ye  yi         runatl'an,        tse  me  yi 
he-declared.       And     there   his      canoe      to   she-went  :    it    in    she-begau-to-took,  and     it     in 
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Tse    yet-rotloron     neldCla        ye     tlo     ueivlo.  Kota         atsartse 

nothing.         And       there-after       a-necklace      him      to      she-gave.         Now-then      her-crying 

ra-do-dere'nik.        Eonten         ses-lel        no-iio-dolekul,      tse     no-yedetatltsel,     tse 
she-ceased.  Then         a-bear-skin         she-took  -down,        and         she-soaked-it,         and 

yetaltlur,        tse      nekortse        te-yilor,         tse  ada-yuradlenlk.  Inten 

she-scraped-it,       and       being-big       she-made-it,       and      she-wrapped-herself-in-it.  But 

me        yalor       rukudza,    tse      yet          lokOle  ra-no-atlkot.  Tse    baaba 

its      under-chin     is-small,      and     there     a-white-(piece)     she-put-as-a-patch.         And      food 

Ion          te-ten'aka    oro        te-tati'an  ;       tetlektsen  yar  yido-yenilo, 


abundant      her-children     for     she-began-to-get  ;  all 

tse    note"rke    tek£n    nii-tsa-lar-a-dolekaze    dere"lzuk. 


and 


two         sticks 


forked 


mara 
with-them 


she-took. 

tu-urtan 
act : 


in-the-house   she-brought-it-in, 

Eit     ralte        to-rolni : 
Then     also    she-said-to-them  : 

:     kon     royan     dalorletle"." 
here       only  stay." 


"  Yur     nedatse     to-rudeyor     ta, 

"Some          how         it-happened       if, 
(If  anything  should  happen) 

Tse     tli        no-ideyo,        tse     ne-no-yedolekul.  Eit       ralte      ses         a-ltlat, 

And     out     she-went-back,     and     she-put-it-on-again.  There       then     a-bear     she-became, 

tse      talyo ;    netur        talyo,         nilloru        ni-ko'ol.        Eonten        die!       getS  ro 
and     started  ;     quick     she-started,     far-away     she-was-going.         Then     a-mountain     big     to 

niyo,        lo'on     tuska        rulanten  ni-niyo,       tse        ta          kal        not^rke 

she-came,      stones       flat       where-there-are     she-stopped,     and     (on)  her    sides     two  (stones) 

nilkootsen          ni-nilo,      ta       kada      katsen   kun,   me  tootsen  kun,   tse     kun 
(one)  on-each-side    she-placed,    her     forehead      upon       also,     her       back       also,    and    again 

no-talleyo.         Eonten          dlel  geta   katsen  ro-no-lleyo.     Aruruyel  ronten 

she-started-again.         Then      the-mountain       big        upon      she-went-up.      And-then 

s&rno  roka  reyo,         yutlura         roka  reyo :         yurru     ronil'antse 

a-river    at-the-end-of     she-came,     riverwards     at-the-end     she-came  :         there  looking 

ra'ol.         Aruruyel       ronten      kayar       rotati'ari :       kelkeltlna      lonna.         Yet 
she-goes.         And-then       suddenly     a-village     she-descried  :          anglers       numerous.       There 

rotse       talyo.  Yet      ror          niikudzate  ni-niyo.  Yet     no-yedilekut 

to       she-started.       There     from     at-a-short-distance     she-stopped.         There     she-took-it-off 

tse  ten'ii  a-no-llelat.          Tse       yutlen  yar         rotse         talyo, 

and     a-human-being     she-became-again.       And     riverwards     the-house     toward    she-started, 

tse  rayitltlaiha         toruno      yido-nido.  Eonten        yet  nil-roneka 

whilst       she-entered.  And  then       there       the-pair-of-wives 

dotoko         ni-niyo,      tse       ra       ye     yel  ratalyo. 

between      she-stopped,     and      they     her     with      began-to-speak. 

karalbats.  Eonten          to-rolni :         "  Ken 

they-were-boiling-something.     Suddenly  she-says-to-them  :  "  What 


and       they-do-not-see-her 

dadletl^,     tse 
are-staying,     and 

Tse  note*rna  reilantsen 
And 


ro 
them 


two  being 

(both  of  them) 


ron   me       t6ko         ra  kala  ?         Ne-keitliiktsen  me      toko  nalile'on," 

for      it     on-top-of    grease  there-is-not  ?         You-laughing       it     on-top-of  bend-your-head," 

yutliten  alni ;         "  tse     ni     kor,    kenalikettsen   me   toko        nalile'on," 

the-first-wife     she-says-to  ;      "  and     you     too,  frowning          it      over  bend-your-head," 
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yunekoten  alui.  Tse     yerotse        ta-rataltan.          Aruruyel       ulok 

the-second-wife     she-says-to.  And         thus         they-began-to-do.         Ami-then     the-kettle 

yit          rotse  ronamttset          tse        ta-raltlon.         Keloken        ne-ketluktsen 

in          towards         she-pushed-them         aud         they-died.  One  laughing 

na-ranfilebfits,  tse          keioken-kun         kenfilkettsen          na-ranalebats. 

is-boiled  (face  or  head),      and     one-again  (the-other)  frowning          is-boiled  (face  or  head). 

Tse         yutliten       tsorotiya     rotsen     ne-ketluktse      ni-yeniltan ;       tse      ke"ioken 
Anil      the-first-wife      the-door       toward          laughing  she-placed -her ;       and      the-other 

yuneko          rotse     kenalkettse      ni-yeniltan,      tse          ttt  no-ideyo,       tse 

the-wood-side      toward         frowning         she-placed-her,     and      outdoors      she-retui-ned,     and 

yutaka  ro-no-ileyo,        tse      ses  a-no-llelat.  Tse          yutlur-ru 

up  (the  hill)     she-cl imbed-again,     and     a-bear     she-again-became.          And     towards-the-river 

ronil'antse  taldo.  Yutlur  keloken        ni-ro-na-radakal,        tse 

looking          she-stopped.          At-the-river-bank  one  comes-back-to-land,         and 

nil-roneka  tlitsena  ni-ro-no-idakan.  "  To-no-lorleya,"  ni ; 

the-two-wives      riverward-from      he-came-back-to-land.         "  Take-up-(the-things),"      he-says ; 

inten      ten'a       kala.        Riiltfa       te-deni,          iru.  "  Ken     ron,         leketfl, 

but         people       none.  Loud         he-says-it,       in- vain.         "  What       for,       in-the-world, 

rabe-yin-rollet,     ka-te-reita  ? "        Tse          to-no-dlekok ;  yido          no-ideyo. 

are-they-angry,        (as)-it-seems  ? "         And      up-(the-bank)-he-ran ;      indoors      he-went-back. 

Eonten  yutiiten         me     tse     ne-ketluk.        Ye      tse         tadle'ih  tse 

Unexpectedly       the-first-wife       him       to       is-laughing.         Her       to      he-says  :  Hey  !      and 

yor         ni-niyo,       inten          to-ltlon         Ion !          Yunekoten         me-yin-rollettse 
to-her        he-came,  but  she-is-dead,         oh  !         The-second-wife  angry-(looking) 

yuneko          ronil'an.         "  Ken    ro,       leketu        me-yin-rollet  ? "         yelni ; 
on-the-inland-side  is-looking.          "What  for,  in-the- world,      is-she-angry  ?"       he-say  s-of -h  er  ; 

tse  yenatklzes.  Aruruyei     dzestl      yaka  ta-atikat. 

and  he-punched-her-in-the-face.  Then         (his)-fist   upwards   slipped-up-(on-a-soft-surface). 

Yet      royei      tli  nizH :  "  Temii  yereVomia          ko       te-tanna  ? " 

There       with       out       he-shouted:       "Who  (is  it)       who-killed-them      these        so-doing?" 

nitsen.        Inten  ta-rabeyiloren  kala. 

he-saying.          But       the-one-who-has-doue-so-to-them     there-is-not. 

Tse    yero  dzuna  royei,         yutoko  ses          ratati'an,      tse      ra    ye    tse 

And     that      day       with,    up-(on-the-hill)     a-bear     they-have-seen,   and    they    it    after 

tfildatl.  Tse       korokootse        ra'ol,          ko        mo-'oka-te-deyorna.  Ra 

have-started.         And     ahead-of-them      he-goes,      the-one      whose-wives-have-died.          They 

yor  niikudzaten         ni-rudfil,      inten      yet         ko-id'oih.          Ronten       te 

from-it        at-a-short-distance  stop,  but        there       it-is-walking.         Suddenly       its 

tlitl        no-dit'on :  ronten          mo-'ot     yilan.         "  So-'o ! "          donil       toruno 

scalp      it-puts-back  :       unexpectedly      his-wife       it-is.          "  My-wife  ! "      he-utters      whilst ' 

yelatlran,  tse  me  yel  te-yetanna  rodlron. 

Hhe-killed-liim,  aud  him  with  those-who-went  she-killed-to-the-last. 
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Eayudenelatlran,          iru ;        tse  yutten  kun  noko-diletlet, 

They-tried-to-kill-her,      bnt-no ;      and      toward-the-rirer      also      down-she-ran-(on-all-f<>urs), 

tse     tetiektseu      nenkoroten'a  rodiron.  Tse       yet      rotioron     kara 

and         entirely  the-people          she-killed-to-the-last.         And      there          after          back 

no-talleyo.  Mlrona       te     tlitl    kal    no-to'oih,    tse    yurru         na-rad'ol 

again-she-started.        Frequently     her     scalp     off       she-puts,      and     there    she-is-going-back, 

ruyel     yutoko    rotse     totson        yor       ne-ketaltliik.     Aruruyel     ronten :      "  Nor 
when        above        from      a-raven      at-her       began-to-laugh.          Then         suddenly  :      "But 

tsu-untlida,"  yelni ;  "  ken-lira          nor       lo'ona  na-kal 

you-are-not-comely,"        he-says-to-her ;         "  for-what-use        those       stones        (on)-your-side3 

denaliloye  ?  Kal        no-tila,      nor      keteti  tsu-untlida.  Nor,    kle 

(which)-you-have  ?         Away      put-them,      for      extremely     you-are-not-pretty.         See,     still 

Orotse  te-inta  ta,          nonla-roleltse        nenkoroten'a     nitelotirala,"  yelni ; 

thus       you-be     if,    for-ages-hence  (forever)      the-people       will-not-kill-you,"   he-says-to-her  ; 

"  netura,        kal          no-tila,  atokot ! "  yelni.  Aruruyel          kal 

"  quick,         away         put-them,         right-now  ! "         he-says-to-her.  And-then  away 

no-yetaltlo,          inten    ta       kada       katsen         to-lo'one,  eite        zokol 

she-began-to-put-them,      but      her     forehead       upon     the-one-that-lies-up,    that-one    at-least 

kai  no-ti'ola.  "  A'a,         isi        ralte      suurotsen ! "  yelni.  Tse 

away       she-did-not-put.         "  Yes,         thus         now  allright  ! "         he-says-to-her.         And 

no-talleyo ;  tse          na-rad'ol         ruyel      te        dzara         kal     no-to'oihtse 

she-was-going-back  ;      and     she-is-going-back     while      her     cap  (hood)    away          to-put 

(the-putting-of) 

ra-no-dlenar.  Eonten        ye-na-ralenik :       kal       no-yutenal'on, 

she-forgot  Suddenly     she-remembered-it  :     away     she-tried-to-put-it, 

(she-forgot-to-put-away-her-scalp). 

inte          ye-nallenik.  Teken     yel       ara       te-yerel'an,        iru.         Tseyerotse 

but      she-missed-it  (failed).       A-stick      also      with      she-worked-it,     in-vain.          And-thus 

te  yar          no-ideyo        tse       yido  no-iletlet.  Eonten 

(to)-her       house       she-returned       and          in         she-trotted-back  (on-all-fours).         Suddenly 

yakanyoza  mu-ura  neleket,       tse        yuneko          royi         raleral,     inte 

the-baby         his-elder-brother      was-afraid,      and      woodwards      iu-a-hole        he-fled,       but 

me-ketla  teken      yoza  ulnik  tse     yo     kill    rotora        a-royi-kere"iyel. 

his-younger-brother     the-stick     small     took     and     her    neck    around  thrust-it-to-the-grouud. 

Inte-royel :    "  Suurotsen ! "  yelni.  Tse     yet-rotloron         nen  tor 

However :         "  Well-done  ! "      she-says-to-him.      And         thereafter       the-ground     amongst 

ranidatl,      tse      to      'on      rutltsin,     tse      yet          royi          rare"datl,      tse     kota 
they-went.     and      her      den      she-made,     and     there      in-the-hole     they-went,     and     finally 

ses     a-ne-raltlat.         Eoih         ron          naletlkus. 
bears     they-became.         Winter     a-part-of     I-have-chewed. 
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THE  BEAR-SKIN. 

Once  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  their  children.  Many  deer  did  he 
kill,  and  summers  and  winters  alike  they  spent  in  that  one  place.  But  it 
happened  one  day  that.he  fell  sick.  It  was  a  long  illness,  and  slowly  but  surely  he 
was  wasting  away.  Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  not  long  to  live.  When  I 
shall  be  dead,  lay  my  body  in  my  canoe  that  is  down  there  on  the  beach,  and  put 
it  up  in  a  tree.  My  bow  and  arrows  and  my  other  things,  you  will  put  with  me 
in  the  canoe." 

Shortly  after  this  he  died,  and  his  wife  laid  him  as  he  had  bidden  her  ;  and  she 
wept.  The  winter  passed ;  the  spring  also  ;  and  still  she  bemoaned  her  loss.  Once, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  she  had  gone  to  the  woods  to  wail  as  was  her  wont, 
when  she  noticed  a  small  bird  perched  on  a  branch  above  her.  '•  Perhaps  he  has 
something  to  say,"  she  thought ;  and  she  listened.  The  bird  spoke  :  "  Your 
husband  is  over  yonder,"  he  said,  "  and  lives  with  a  pair  of  wives.  "  "  What  ! 
what  ! "  said  she ;  "  oli  !  tell  me,  tell  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  necklace  of  large 
beads."  And  the  little  bird  told  her  all.  She  went  over  to  the  canoe  and  looked 
into  it :  it  was  empty.  The  little  bird  got  the  necklace,  and  she  dried  her  tears. 

From  the  cache  she  took  down  a  bear-skin,  which  she  soaked,  and  scraped,  and 
stretched.  Then  she  tried  it  on  herself,  but  it  was  too  tight  under  the  chin,  and 
there  she  sewed  a  patch  of  white  fur,  to  make  it  fit ;  and  she  procured  a  supply  of 
food  for  her  children,  storing  it  all  in  the  house,  and  gave  them  two  forked  sticks, 
saying,  "  If  anything  should  happen,  make  use  of  these,  and  be  sure  not  to  leave 
the  place  whilst  I  am  away." 

After  this  she  left  the  house,  and,  putting  on  the  bear-skin,  she  was  changed 
into  a  bear.  Off  she  went,  speeding  on,  far,  far  away,  till  she  reached  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain.  There  she  stopped.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  flat  stones, 
and,  picking  up  four  of  these,  she  placed  one  on  each  of  her  sides,  one  on  her  back, 
and  one  on  her  forehead.  Then  she  climbed  up  the  mountain,  crossed  over  the 
summit,  and  came  to  a  stream  on  the  other  slope.  This  she  followed,  looking 
carefully  around  as  she  went,  until  she  spied  a  village  in  the  distance.  She  could 
see  the  people,  in  crowds,  angling  for  fish  in  the  brook.  There  she  directed  her 
steps,  and  when  she  had  come  within  a  short  distance,  she  took  off  the  bear-skin 
and  resumed  the  human  form.  She  then  walked  to  the  nearest  house,  so  cautiously 
that  she  entered  it  unnoticed. 

There  she  found  the  pair  of  wives.  She  stood  between  them,  and  they  began  to 
converse  with  her.  Each  of  them  had  her  kettle  on  the  fire  and  was  boiling  some 
food.  Suddenly  she  said  to  them,  "  How  is  this  ?  there  is  no  grease  on  your  stew  ?  " 
"  Look,"  she  said  to  the  first  wife,  "  bend  your  smiling  face  over  it,  and  see  ! "  "  And 
you  too,"  this  to  the  second,  "  bend  your  frowning  face  over  it  and  see  !  "  They  did 
as  she  told  them,  and  suddenly  grappling  their  necks,  she  plunged  their  heads  in  the 
boiling  kettles,  and  they  died.  The  one  preserved  her  smile  on  her  boiled  face, 
and  the  other  kept  her  frown.  She  placed  the  first  one,  with  the  srnile  on  her  face, 
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next  to  the  entrance,  and  the  second,  with  the  scowl  on  her  face,  a  little  back  towards 
the  inland  side.  This  done,  she  went  away,  up  on  the  hill,  and  again  she  changed 
herself  into  a  bear,  and  there  she  sat,  waiting. 

Soon  there  was  a  canoe  coming  back.  It  stopped  in  front  of  the  two  wives' 
house,  arid  the  man,  stepping  ashore,  called  to  them  :  "  Corne  and  fetch  the  load," 
said  he.  No  one  answered.  He  repeated  his  summons,  shouting  it,  but  not  a  stir. 
"  What  in  the  world  is  the  trouble  now  ? "  He  ran  up  to  the  house  and  entered. 
There  his  eyes  fell  on  the  first  wife,  her  face  all  in  smiles.  "  Hey !  "  he  exclaimed, 
and  stepped  near  to  her,  but  he  found  her  dead.  He  turned  and  saw  the  second 
wife  looking  at  him  with  a  frown  from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  "  What  made 
that  woman  mad  ?  "  he  said,  and  he  dealt  her  a  blow  in  the  face.  But  his  fist 
thumped  on  a  soft,  slippery  mass  of  boiled  flesh.  Then  he  uttered  a  loud  scream. 
"  Who  has  killed  these  women  ?  "  he  said.  There  was  no  answer  :  the  one  who  had 
done  the  deed  was  not  to  be  seen. 

On  that  same  day  the  people  of  the  place  noticed  a  bear  on  the  hillside,  and 
started  to  chase  it.  The  man  whose  wives  had  been  killed  was  foremost  in  the 
pursuit.  Though  they  had  come  close  to  it,  it  did  not  run  away  :  it  kept  walking 
slowly  ahead.  All  at  once  it  shook  back  the  scalp  off  its  head,  and  he  recognised 
his  wife  :  "  My  wife  ! "  he  exclaimed.  The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  than 
she  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  and  killed  him.  They  closed  upon  her,  but  she 
defeated  their  attempts,  and  killed  them  all,  to  the  last.  Down  to  the  village  she 
ran,  and  killed  the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants. 

Then  she  started  back  for  her  home.  On  the  way  she  was  careful,  every  now 
and  then,  to  push  back  the  bear's  scalp  off  her  head.  A  crow  came  flying  by,  and 
began  to  laugh  at  her.  "  You  really  do  look  very  ugly,"  he  said,  "  with  those  stones 
on  your  sides.  Take  them  off;  they  make  you  look  so  ugly.  Why  !  no  man  will 
ever  hunt  you,  as  long  as  you  have  such  an  appearance."  So  she  took  off  the 
stones,  except  the  one  on  her  forehead.  "  Now,  this  is  better ! "  said  the  crow  and 
she  went  her  way. 

But,  meanwhile,  she  had  forgotten  to  move  back  the  bear's  scalp,  and  now  that 
she  thought  of  it,  she  could  do  it  no  more.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  pry  it  off  with  a 
stick  :  it  would  not  come.  So  she  remained  a  bear,  and  thus  trotted  back  into  her 
house.  The  elder  boy  was  frightened,  and  ran  away  to  hide  himself  in  a  hole  ;  but 
the  younger  one  took  one  of  the  forked  sticks,  and  catching  her  neck  between  the 
prongs,  brought  her  head  to  the  ground.  "  Well  done  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

After  this  they  took  to  the  wilds ;  she  made  a  den  for  herself,  and  they  went 
into  it  and  became  bears,  all  of  them. 

I  have  chewed  off  a  part  of  the  winter. 


NOTES. 

This  story,  as  well  as  ^those  which  I  shall  give  hereafter,  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  class  of  historical  myths,  but  rather  to  legendary  narratives.     The 
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facts  recorded  are  not  now  generally  believed,  though  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  once  believed  and  accepted  as  historical  truths.  In  this  story,  for 
instance,  the  bear  is  the  avenger  of  a  woman's  wrongs,  and  works  its  vengeance 
directly  and  specially  against  two  women.  In  several  other  stories  the  bear 
appears  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  women.  The  peculiar  fear  which  the  Ten'a  women 
have  of  the  bear  is  traceable  to  no  other  source  than  these  legends,  in  which  the 
bear  is  always  represented  as  the  woman's  deadly  foe.  Now,  as  this  fear  exists, 
and  is  universal  among  the  Ten'a  women,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  even  though 
they  profess  to  disbelieve  the  stories,  there  is  still  some  vague  and  unconscious 
admission  in  their  minds  that  the  stories  have  been  or  might  have  been  true.  The 
same  may  be  said,  I  believe,  of  ghost-stories  among  more  civilized  races.  Even  if 
we  consider  them  devoid  of  any  historical  value,  the  stories  of  this  group  present 
a  twofold  interest  to  the  Ten'a  student :  1st,  as  specimens  of  the  genuine  language 
and  literature  of  this  people,  and  2nd,  as  illustrations  of  native  customs. 
"  ses,"  the  black  bear,  Ursus  Americanus  of  the  naturalists,  the  most  common 

species  in  Alaska.     The  Navajo  call  it  "  shash,"  which  is  evidently  the  same 

root. 
"  lei,"  for  "  lei  "  skin.     The  initial  "  1 "  is  softened  to  "  1,"  on  account  of  the  close 

connection  to  the  preceding  word. 
"  nii-kiinka,"  a  married  couple,  a  husband  and  wife.     The  word  is  built  as  "  nit-tsu- 

kalayu  "  (see  p.  301),  viz.,  with  "  nil,"  reciprocal  pronoun,  "  kun,"  husband,  and 

"  ka,"  the  pluralizer.     Instead  of  "  kun,"  the  other  term  of  the  relation,  "  'ot," 

wife  (plural  :    "  oka ")   could  be  used,  and    "  nii-'oka"   is   heard  as  often  as 

"  nilkunka,"  with  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
"  ranoya,"  deer  or  caribou  (Kangifer  caribou,   of    scientists),  also  known    in    the 

upper  dialect  as  "  medzlh." 

"  Ion,"  many,  for  "  lone,"  which  grammar  would  require. 

"  ei,"  the  definite  article,  or  the  demonstrative  which  comes  nearest  to  it.  Pro 
nounced  as  a  long  "  i  "  (continental).  I  spell  it  "  ei  "  because  all  its  derivatives 
in  the  upper  dialect  present  the  two  sounds  very  distinctly  :  "  eit,  eiten, 
eina,"  etc. ;  and  in  the  lower  dialect  have  "  oi "  instead  of  "  ei  "  :  "  oit,  oiten, 
oina,"  etc. 

"  san,"  summer.  Like  most  names  designating  time  or  place,  it  can  be  used 
adverbially  without  a  preposition. 

"roih,"  winter.  An  exception  to  the  rule  just  given:  hence  we  have  "roihtor," 
lit.  "  when  it  is  winter,"  or  perhaps  :  "  roihdo,"  for  "  roih  dona,"  during  the 
winter.  The  fact  that  the  family  remained  in  the  same  place  for  both  seasons 
shows  that  it  was  a  remarkably  good  location,  which  could  supply  food  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Usually  the  Ten'a  have  to  migrate  from  their 
winter  camps  in  summer,  and  conversely,  because  fish  and  game  have  different 
habitats. 
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"  keteti  tit-ranli,"  he  becomes  very  much,  viz.,  ill.  This  ellipse  is  common  :  "  keteti 
te-neta,"  he  is  very,  viz.,  sick,  etc. 

"  yak  tit,"  there,  then.  The  demonstrative  adverb,  designating  the  remote  place  or 
time.  It  has  here  the  force  of :  by  and  by,  after  a  while,  in  a  few  days. 

"  kd,"  the  bow  (and  arrows),  taken  collectively  or  separately.  Nowadays  the  word 
is  often  used  for  "  gun,"  this  arm  having  superseded  the  bow. 

"  dilOya,"  things,  chattels ;  all  the  ordinary  possessions  considered  as  private 
property,  such  as  blankets,  clothes,  cup,  knife,  etc.  It  was  customary  to 
deposit  these  at  the  grave  of  their  proprietor,  as  no  one  would  use  them  after 
his  death. 

"  taka  to-rulai,"  put  up.  The  Ten'a  have  adopted  the  method  of  burying  under 
ground  since  the  Russian  times,  but  previous  to  these  their  method  was  to 
bury  on  the  trees.  Very  commonly  the  canoe  was  used  for  this  purpose  ;  in 
other  cases  the  body  would  be  simply  wrapped  in  blankets  or  skins,  and 
suspended  to  the  branches,  as  a  bundle,  swinging  in  the  wind.  Or  again,  it 
would  be  deposited  on  a  platform  raised  on  four  posts,  some  8  or  10  feet  above 
the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  a  cache.  When  it  was  considered  expedient, 
they  even  left  the  body  on  the  level  ground,  building  a  sort  of  little  house  or 
erecting  a  small  tent  over  it.  Since  they  have  adopted  the  custom  of  burying 
underground,  it  has  become  a  general  practice  among  the  Ten'a  to  erect  these 
little  houses  or  tents  over  the  graves,  and  they  are  generally  kept  in  very 
good  order,  being  frequently  visited  and  repaired  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased. 

"  sfmkakti,"  a  small  bird,  literally :  a  summer  animal.  The  term  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  smaller  migratory  birds,  which  leave  the  country  during  the 
early  fall  and  return  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  geese  and  ducks  are 
not  comprised  under  this  appellation,  because  they  come  back  during  the 
spring  ("rolukot"),  and  before  the  real  summer. 

"  ran'aih  kat,"  he  wishes  to  speak  :  elliptical  for  "  ran'aih  tso-rokat."  This  turn, 
though  very  easy  to  understand,  is  quite  uncommon.  1  do  not  remember 
having  heard  any  other  instance  of  it. 

"  Iru,"  perhaps.  It  is  not  often  that  this  adverb  is  used  in  this  sense.  It 
generally  expresses  an  after-thought  negation,  and  is  equivalent  to :  "  but 
no...,"  "  in  vain,"  etc. 

"  yii'utsena,"  over  yonder.  The  designation  is  very  vague,  but  as  we  shall  see  later 
that  she  goes  unhesitatingly  to  the  place,  it  is  understood  that  the  bird  gave 
her  the  full  particulars,  where  it  is  said  that :  "  rolitse  ye  norol  rolenek,"  he 
told  her  perfectly  about  it. 

"  ml-roneka,"  a  pair  of  wives  ;  lit.  on  the  inland  side  ("  neka,  roneka  ")  of  each  other 
("  nit "),  one  on  the  inland  side  of  the  other.  A  Ten'a  was  allowed  two  wives, 
and  when  he  had  them,  he  used  to  sit  between  the  two,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  house,  i.e.,  the  upstream  direction.  The  wife  who  ranked  first  sat  at  his 
right  hand,  i.e.,  to  the  river-side,  and  was  styled  "  yutiiten."  The  second  wife 
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was  at  his  left,  to  the  inland  side,  and  from  this  position  was  called 
"  yunekoten "  (see  the  notes  p.  305).  If  there  were  no  second  wife,  no 
use  was  made  of  the  term  "  neka  "  or  "  nekot "  to  describe  the  household ; 
hence  its  use  is  particularly  appropriate  to  designate  the  presence  of  a  second 
wife. 

"  no-no-dolekul,"  she  took  down  ;  lit.  she  took  down  again.  It  is  implied  that  she 
took  it  from  the  cache,  this  being  the  normal  receptacle  for  such  articles.  A 
cache  essentially  consists  of  a  platform  of  sticks,  on  four  posts,  standing  some 
6  or  8  feet  above  the  ground.  When  nothing  more  than  these  essentials  is 
present,  it  is  called  "  tortset " ;  if  the  platform  is  covered  by  a  small  structure 
in  the  shape  of  a  cabin,  it  is  designated  as  "  tso."  The  cache  is  the  store 
house  of  the  Ten'a.  On  it  the  provisions  and  skins  are  practically  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  mice,  dogs,  etc. 

"  lo'on  tuska,"  Hat  stones.  They  are  often  used  as  talismans.  The  most  common 
amulet,  the  "  inadza,"  is  a  Hat,  translucent  stone. 

"  no-yedilekut  tse  ten'a  a-no-llelat."  The  transformation  of  a  human  being  into 
an  animal  by  donning  its  skin,  and  the  reversion  to  the  human  form 
by  dotting  it,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  folklore  of  all  the  Atha- 
baskans. 

"  karatbats,"  they  boil  something  ("  ke  ")  undetermined,  that  need  not  be  specified. 

"  ra,"  oil  or  grease,  especially  when  liquid.     The  "  r  "  is  almost  velar. 

"  ne-keitttiktsen...keiifillk0ttsen,"  thou  laughing... thou  frowning.  These  character 
istics  seem  mentioned  only  to  describe  the  persons  more  accurately. 

"  ronanlltset,"  expresses  an  action  performed  with  a  strong  and  quick  jerk, 
on  a  round  object,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  heads  of  the  two  wives. 

" na-radakal,"  is  canoeing  back.     "Back,"  because  he  has  started  from  the  place. 

"  to-no-lorleya,"  carry  up,  viz.,  the  things  which  are  in  the  boat.  Any  one,  on 
landing,  is  welcome  to  claim  this  service  from  the  bystanders,  but  he  is 
absolutely  entitled  to  it  from  his  wife  (or  wives)  and  children. 

"  leketfi,"  an  interjection  or  adverb  expressing  displeasure,  used  in  scolding, 
threatening,  etc. 

"  yuttiten,"  the  first ;  "  yunekoten,"  the  second  wife. 

"  ye  tse  tadle'ih,"  he  said  "  Hey  "  to  her.  The  verb  "  tege'ih "  expresses  the 
uttering  of  the  special  interjection  "  ho,"  pronounced  with  a  touch  of  nasality 
and  almost  like  the  French  "  hein  ! "  It  denotes  dissatisfaction  and  contempt, 
and  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  "  e,"  and 
especially  the  tone  and  mode  of  utterance  distinguish  it  from  another  "  he," 
which  is  simply  a  wondering  interrogation. 

"  Ion,"  expressing  surprise. 

"  tema  yereronna  ko  te-tanna  ?  "  who  is  the  one  who  killed  these  ?  The  phrase 
presents  a  slight  irregularity,  the  pronoun  "  tema  "  being  in  the  singular,  and 
the  suffix-noun  appended  to  the  verb,  "  yereronna,"  in  the  plural,  as  if  one 
would  say  :  "  who  is  the  one  who  have  killed  them  ?  "  or  in  Latin,  "  quisnam  eas 
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occiderunt  t "  Another  irregularity  appears  in  the  use  of  "  te-tanna,"  those 
who  have  done  this,  instead  of  "  te  netana,"  those  who  have  suffered  this. 
The  grammatical  form  would  be  either  :  "  Tema  yereronen  ko  te-netana  ?  "  or 
"  Tema-yu  yereronna  ko  te-netona  ?  " 

"  mo-'oka  te-deyorna  " — whose  wives  have  died — again  the  plural  "  te-deyorna,"  is 
used  for  the  singular  :  te-deyoren.  A  correct  speaker  would  use  "  te-deyoren  " 
in  our  days. 

'•'  so'o,"  for  "  so-'ot,"  my  wife. 

"  ttiitl,"  the  scalp  or  skin  of  the  head.  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that  if  she 
allowed  this  to  stick  to  her  head  she  would  be  unable  to  take  off  the  bear-skin 
and  return  to  the  human  form.  I  could  obtain  no  elucidation  about  this  point. 
The  raven,  evidently  interested  in  avenging  the  death  of  her  victims,  succeeds 
in  turning  her  attention  away  from  this  point,  by  appealing  to  her  vanity,  and 
thus  brings  the  misfortune  on  her.  Why  she,  or  any  other  bear,  should  wish 
to  be  hunted  or  killed  by  men,  is  another  obscure  point,  about  which  my 
authorities  could  not  or  would  not,  supply  information.  Their  inability  to  do 
so  would  suggest  that  these  obscure  points  are  allusions  to  some  antiquated 
legends  of  which  they  were  not  cognizant. 

"  yakanyoza,"  the  baby,  i.e.,  the  youngest  child.  The  context  shows  he  was  not  an 
infant. 

"  yo  kul  rotdra  a-royi-kerelyel."  He  took  the  forked  stick  (as  his  mother  had 
directed  him  before  leaving)  and,  pressing  it  on  the  bear's  neck  which  he  held 
in  the  angle,  brought  her  neck  to  the  ground. 

"  suurotsen  ! "  an  interjection  of  approval,  because  the  boy  did  as  he  had  been  told, 
or  because  he  showed  strength  and  courage. 

"  nen  tor,"  literally  :  among  the  ground,  i.e.,  in  wild,  unfrequented  places. 

"  to  'on  rutltsin,"  she  made  her  own  den. 

"  yet  royi  raredati,"  they  all  went  into  it :  the  form  "  datl  "  of  the  ending  implies 
at  least  three  subjects.  They  went  in  to  sleep,  for  the  bears  get  into  their 
dens  only  to  hibernate.  The  cubs  always  hibernate  with  their  mother  until 
they  are  grown. 

"  ses  a-ne-raltlat,"  they  became  bears — the  multiplying  prefix  "  ne  "  shows  that  more 
than  two,  and  consequently  the  three  of  them,  are  involved  in  the  statement. 
The  story  ends,  like  that  of  the  Man-Eagle,  Telel-Tena,  by  the  final  transform 
ation  of  men  into  beasts. 
This  narrative  is  in  the  upper  dialect,  although    it   presents   no    terms    or 

expression    exclusively  proper  to  it.     Only  a  few  turns,  and  grammatical  forms, 

occur   which   enable  the  student  to  detect  its  origin.     I    copied  it  from  Father 

Ragaru's  transcription  and  tested  the  exactness  of  the  language  by  reading  it  many 

a  time  to  various  Ten'a    audiences.      It    was  always   perfectly   understood   and 

declared  to  be  quite  correct. 
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MidSya. 
The  Canoe. 

Ko        reT      tsorotan :  nil-tsukalayu  reT      leclo.      Me-l'ayu 

Here    perhaps     we-live  :      a-grandmother-aud  her  grandson    perhaps    stay.       His-uncles 

nitse  adlhtl.  Rabade  ni-rodelelih.         Ko       me         koya 

down-river        go-frequently.         Without-them         it-has-become.         This        her        grandson 

ko-ymi-tallelet,       tseyerotseu  niitor  ten'a      talyo,       tse        yar 

has-begun-to-muse,  and-so  (by-a)  tli rough-brush      trail       he-went,      and      a-house 

rotatltsin.          Dza     na-ad'oih ;          maden       dzan    rolek,      raitsen     lilts    yan 
Off     he-goes-again  ;    without-bim     days       pass,     at-evening    mud    only 

na-ad'oih.           Orotor      me         tsukal  te-yelni :        "  Ken 

he-comes-again.  Then         his      grandmother      says-to-him  : 


he-began-to-build. 

nelantsen     dza 
he-being        out 

te-reni'an  ? "  yelni ; 

have-you-been-after  !"        she-says-to-him  ; 

inlan  ? "  yelni.  "  Toneko 

you-are?"    she-says-to-him.     "  In-the- woods, 

Tse        keih        yel       koriits       yel 


What 


"  to-rennartse 
"  what-happened-to-you 

tiltsaa  oko         rosnor, 

mice        in-search-of      I-dig," 


iats 
mud 


yan 
only 

yelni. 
lie-says-to-hei1. 


koko          talyo. 
And    birch-bark    also,    (canoe)-ribs     also     in-search-of     he-went. 

yel          koriits         yei  no-kedfideran,  tseyerotsee 


Tseyerotsen        keih 
And-so          birch-bark 


also        he-brought-back-in-bundles,  and-so 

tsukala      ko-yedatlkon.     Tseyerotsen     me-koya 


ni-tlo-kemton. 
he-framed-a-canoe. 

ketatlriits 
her-grandsou  makes-the-ribs 

Tseyerotsen    dzar     te-rel'au, 
And-so          pitch       she-got, 

to-yereton. 
he-lauuched-it. 


also         canoe-ribs 

Tseyerotsen    me 

Aud-so          his  grandmother          sewed-it.  And-so 

toruno,    me        tsukala       dzar          oko         talyo. 
whilst,      his     grandmother     pitch     in-search-of     went. 

tseyerotsen  yildzak,  tseyerotse  to-yereton.  Aruruyel 

and-so  she-pitched-it,  aud-so  he-lauuched-it.  Just-then 

yunlur-yudotseii  t6tsen      zGmi      mel-ra'ol,     tseyerotse       ye  dora 

from-overland-downstrearn         geese        black       are-flying,  and-so  them       in-front-of 

ni-ko  tadledzel,  ye         dora        no-detokal-to-roron.        Inten      me 

off        he-began-to-paddle-quick,     them     ahead-of      in-order-to-canoe-across.  But       him 

dora  mel-yul'on,        tse    ni-ro        no-idakan;        tseyerotsen      yerutlnar. 

in-front-of  they-flew-and-passed,  and  to-land   he-paddled-back,          and-so          he-destroyed-it. 

Tseyerotsen      kun         ketCne         na-atltsin,      tseyerotsen       kun 
And-so  again     auother-one         he-made,  and-so 

Aruruyel  yunlur-yudotsen  ketllronodfila     mel-ra'ol. 

Just-then        from-overland-downstream  ducks  are-flying. 


to-no-yereton. 
again        he-Iaunched-it. 

Tseyero      kun 
And-thus      again 


ye        dora      ni-ko  tadledzel.  Aruruyet      kunun     me       dora 

them     ahead-of       off       he-began-to-paddle-in-a-rush.        Ami-then        again       him     ahead-of 


no-mel-yul'on ;  tseyero        ni-ro          no-idakan.          Tseyerotse      kunun 
they-again-passed-flying  ;         aud-so         to-land       he-paddled-back.  And-so  again 

ye-no-rutlnar.     Tseyero  kunun  rnidoya     na-atltsin,     tseyerotse     to-no-yereton. 
he  destroyed-it.        And-so       again     a-canoe    he-made-again,       and -so       he-launched-it-again. 
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Aruruyel      yuniur-yunitsen          tsorul  nitse        mel-ra'ol.     Tseyerotse    ye 

And-then      from-overland-above     small-ducks     downstream     are-flying.  And-so       them 

dora         ni-ko         no-tadledzel,        tse     rotekai      ye         dora  ketse 

in-front-of         off        he-rushed-paddling,     and       at-last       them     ahead-of      backwards-again 

no-tadledzel,  tseyero       kunun  kara  ye  dora  ketse 

he-rushed-paddling,  and-so  again  backwards        them       ahead-of       back-again 

no-tadledzel;  tseyerotse          ni-ro  no-idakan.  Tseyero       kota, 

he-rushed-paddling  ;  and-so  to-land         he-paddled-back.  And-so  now, 

sok6i,  teken-tlok,  keih-tlok          yel       yi-keitalron.          Tseyerotse 

(wooden)-ladles,     wooden-dishes,     birch-bark-baskets    also     he-began-to-make.  And-so 

kota,      eite  reron,  tseyero       kota         tsei          yi          yerelo.  Te 

now,       these       he-has-made,  and-so  now        the-boat        in        he-put-them.          His 

tsukal  ta-alni :  "  Ro  aneka          iats      yan      eslantsen      dza 

grandmother       he-says-to  :       "  You-know       in-the-woods       mud       only  I-being  out 

na-rast'ok          ru,          niltor       ade-turiilnih."  yelni.  Tseyerotse     ni-ko 

I-came-back       whence,      through      betake-yourself,"      he-says-to-her.  And-so  oflF 

nikan,        eit  rarano       lekan.         Aruruyel         yudoo  ronten         nelten-bas 

he-paddled,     out-of-sight     he-canoed.         And-then     downstream,     oh  !-wonder,     large-knives 

no-idetiitl ;       eite    ronten       nil-nonien        no-dokoih :      ye     dotokot         todoo 
stretch-aci-oss  ;     these       oh !       across-each-other     are-moving  :     them     between     downstream 

ror          ileclzel.         Aruruyel         toneko         nilkootsena      todoo     midoy      tCga 
through     he-paddled.         And-then      on-the-banks      on-both-sides      below      canoes      broken 

yan       rulaii.       Aruruyel       rakal;        aruruyel       yuneko-yudoo          koskonon 
only     there-are.       And-then       he-canoes ;       and-then       inland-downstream     a-meeting-house 

rulan.  Eit         ni-ro        nikan,         ko       rodootsen      yar        yido-niyo ;         eit 

there-is.          There       to-land       he-came,       there  below  house       he-entered  ;       there 

raye-kerel'on.  Aruruyel         yuutsen        nioko        ro-ketser4ltan :         "  Noot 

they-gave-him-to-eat.         And-then       froni-uear-by     for-him     we-sent-some-one-in :      "  There 

(=  a-messenger-came) 

ketere'onten          yuutse        ro-ruyo,         nizeni,"  yelui.  Tseyerotse 

whcre-you-will-eat     from-hence         go-in         we-say-to-you,"     he-says-to-him.  And-thus 

yu'an  ro  reyo.           Raye-kereTon ;     yet       rotloron  ta-rayeini : 

in-the-other-place       he-entered.  They-fed-him  ;       there  after  they-say-to-him  : 

"  Till  te-tsul'ik,"        rayelni,         "  yaka     todzarkat."     Ronten      rotsor-no-r^ket ; 
"  Let-us- wrestle,"     they-say-to-him,    "  there   (in-the-)corner."    Behold,    a-curtain-was-hanging  ; 

eit       rotortsen      toyartsen   ronten  rotlula    roleyaih.      Tse  tih  ta-ral'an,  tsaralte 
there   at-the-bottom   from-under    behold     flames    are-coming.     And     they-wrestle,        and 

ko  nikanen  yet          royi  tsuriitar,  iru ;       inte       ralte 

this     who-has-come-in-canoe     there     in-the-hole     we-try-to-throw,     in-vain  ;      but     however 

yar  no-noletlek.         Tseyerotse      kota,     roro-reinaltson,     ko     tih  ta-ral'an 

the-house     across-he-jumped.  And-so  now,         they-are-tired,        this         wrestling 

tse-rora.     Tseyerotse      kota        yutlit  rodalkonten        royi          rayer^tak, 

by,  Aud-so          at-last    riverwards      where-fire-burns      in-hole      they-threw-him, 
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tseyerotse        tii      no-tadlerai.        Tii       no-ileral      to-runo       ra-korodenadlelih, 
and-so  out      he-tfed-back.          Out      he-flees-back      whilst     the-house-tnmbles-dowu, 

tseyerotse         tsei        yi       na-ralerat.      Aruruyel    ma       ka     ronten      kiin-ten'a 
and-so  the-boat     into    he-flees-back.       And-then    him     after,    behold,     a-man-of-fire 

talyo.         Tseyerotse        ko  yunla-yunit  nii-nomen  no-dokoihten 

goes.  And-so  the       ahead-above- (place)         across-each-other        it-moves-where 

tone'u  ror        no-iledzel,     toruno       ma     ka        kun-ten'a      ra'ol.    Tsaraite 

above-(this)     through     he-paddles,    meanwhile    him     after    the-man-of-fire    goes.          And 

sokoi  ta-airoihti,  me     midoya         ditikoih          dona,         Tseyerotse 

the-ladles       he-throws-overboai-d,       his         canoe         begins-to-burn       while.  And-so 

sokol  ta-alroihtl,  tse     kota       sokoi  rodlnik.          Tseyero  kota 

the-ladles      he-throws-overboard,      and      now      the-ladles      he-has-fmished.          And       now 

teken-tlok        kun       te-tatt'an,       tseyero   kota     eite         rodinik.         Tseyero 
the-wooden-dishes     also     he-begins-to-use,       and        now       these     he-has-fmished.         And 

kota        ke'ih-tlok         kun        te-tati'an.          Kota,      te      yar        totlura-todotsen 
now     the-birch-baskets     also     he-begins-to-use.      Finally,     his     house     riverwards-below-(of) 

na-radakat     toruno,    kota      tsa-ateye     keih-tlok  to-no-reirai ;  tseyero 

he-canoes-back     whilst,     at-last,       the-last       birch-basket      he-threw-overboard  ;         and-so 

kota     ni-ro          no-iledzel.  Kota      ko          yutlit        me   midoya   kun    dikon, 

now     to-land    he-rushes-paddling.    At-last    there    on-the-bank    his       canoe        also      burns, 

tseyero     kota          yur  uka       ronitse        ru       ni-na-rale-koihtl     toruno     to 

and          now      somewhere     an-eddy       above        there      he-is-running-back       while       his 

royar       rotse         no-tadleral.         Kota,     ko      yar     rutitsinten          yido-ileral, 
big-house     toward     he-is-fleeing-back.      Now,      the     house     he-has-built     he-enters-in-flight, 

tseyero     yar      keiten     rodikon.     Kun        yar      keite-kun    ronikon ;   kun      yar 

and        house          one  burns.         Also        house       one-again          burns ;       also      house 

(another) 

keite-kun   rodikon :   kota,    yar    keite  royan    rulan.     Tseyero   kota,        tsukai 
another         burns ;        now     house     one       only    there-is.         And      finally,   the-old-woman 

ta-aini :       "  Tsukai,    nor     Ilk    dzttra ! "    Tseyero  kota   me      tsukala  iik 

he-says-to  :       "  Granny,     that    dog's      ear  ! "  And        then    his     grandmother    the-dog's 

dzara    a-dadlekiits.      Kota,       iik         talzii.      Aruruyel      nilkaatsen          yobara 
ear  bit.  Now,      the-dog     howled.       And  then     from-both-sides     the-horizon 

rotsen     no-rotedeni.       Kota. 
from         it-thunders.        The-end. 


THE  CANOE. 

There  was  a  certain  village,  where  a  grandmother  and  her  grandson  lived. 
The  uncles  of  the  young  man  used  to  take  trips  down  river.  They  were  gone  on 
one  of  those.  Then  the  young  man  became  very  pensive,  and  took  the  trail 
towards  the  woods.  There  he  began  to  build  a  house.  Every  day  he  would  go  to 
his  work  and  be  absent  the  whole  day  ;  and  when  he  came  back  in  the  evening  he 

G 
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was  covered  with  mud.  Then  his  grandmother  would  say  :  "  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  what  happened  to  you  that  you  are  all  covered  with  mud  ?  "  And  he  would 
answer  :  "  Oh  !  I  was  only  digging  for  mice,  over  yonder  in  the  wood."  And,  after 
he  had  finished  this  work,  he  went  in  search  of  birch-bark  and  birch-wood  fit  for 
canoe-ribs,  and  he  brought  these  home,  carrying  them  bundled  on  his  back.  And 
he  set  up  his  canoe-frame.  The  old  woman  sewed  the  birch-bark,  and  while  he 
was  setting  the  ribs,  she  went  for  pitch.  And  she  got  some  and  caulked  the  seams 
and  he  launched  the  canoe. 

Then  he  saw  a  flight  of  black  geese  coming  up  the  river  from  the  hill-side,  and 
he  rushed  to  paddle  across,  so  as  to  get  on  the  other  side  before  they  would  pass 
the  place.  But  they  flew  past  him  before  he  could  get  to  them.  And  he  came 
back  to  land  and  broke  his  canoe  to  pieces.  Then  he  made  another  one,  which  he 
also  launched.  And  seeing  a  band  of  ducks  that  were  flying  up-stream  from  the 
hill-side,  he  hurried  to  paddle  off,  intending  to  cross  the  river  before  they  should 
reach  him.  But  again  they  passed,  flying  in  front  of  him.  Then  again  he  broke 
the  canoe  to  pieces.  After  this  he  made  a  third  one,  and  launched  it.  And  there 
came  some  small  ducks  flying  down-stream  from  the  hill-side.  Again  he  hastened 
to  paddle  across  before  they  would  pass,  and  at  last  he  succeeded,  not  only  to  cross 
to  the  other  side,  but  even  to  come  back  again  to  the  same  side  whence  he  had 
started  before  they  passed  him.  And  thus  he  came  back  to  land. 

Now  then  he  began  to  make  a  number  of  wooden  ladles,  and  wooden  dishes, 
and  birch-bark  baskets.  And  when  he  had  finished  these  he  put  them  in  his  boat, 
and  said  to  his  grandmother  :  "  Betake  yourself  to  the  place  where  I  used  to  go,  at 
the  time  when  I  was  coming  back  covered  with  mud  every  evening." 

Then  he  paddled  off  and  soon  disappeared  behind  a  point.  And  as  he  was 
going  down  the  stream  he  saw  far  ahead,  below  him,  large  knives  that  reached 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  were  moving  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  like  scissor 
blades.  He  went  along,  however,  paddling  with  all  his  might,  and  managed  to 
pass  between  them,  unhurt.  Below  this  place  both  banks  were  covered  with  pieces 
of  broken  canoes.  He  kept  going  on,  till  he  noticed  a  large  meeting-house,  and 
landed  a  little  below  it.  There  he  entered  a  neighbouring  house,  and  was  greeted 
with  a  meal.  And  from  one  of  the  other  houses  a  messenger  came  in,  inviting 
him  to  another  meal.  To  this  invitation  he  responded,  going  over  to  the  house 
whence  it  had  come.  After  he  had  eaten  they  said  to  him :  "  Now,  let  us  have  a 
wrestling  contest,  over  in  yonder  corner."  There  was  a  curtain  hanging,  and 
concealing  the  corner,  but,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  flames  could  be  seen,  issuing  from 
below.  He  acquiesced,  however,  and  the  wrestling  began.  His  opponent  was 
making  all  efforts  to  throw  him  down  in  the  fiery  corner ;  but  when  he  was  near 
to  be  overcome,  he  evaded  it  by  making  a  long  jump  clear  across  the  house.  The 
wrestlers  were  getting  tired  from  the  struggle.  And  at  last  he  was  thrown  down 
into  the  fire,  and,  jumping  up,  he  took  to  flight. 

As  he  was  rushing  out,  the  house  came  down   in  a  tumble,  and  he  quickly 
made  for  his  boat.     But  he  was  not  out  of  danger,  for  a  man  of  fire  was  following 
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him  :  he  sped  back :  again  lie  passed  the  moving  knives,  the  man  of  fire  following 
after  him.  His  canoe  was  beginning  to  burn,  and  he  started  to  throw  his  wooden 
ladles  overboard,  one  by  one.  And  after  he  had  disposed  of  them  all,  he  used  his 
wooden  dishes  in  the  same  way.  These  he  finished  also,  and  then  threw  the  birch- 
bark  baskets.  He  was  just  throwing  off  the  last  one  when  he  came  near  to  his 
house,  a  little  below  it,  and  landed  in  a  hurry. 

And  whilst  his  canoe  was  ablaze,  he  ran  up,  passing  the  eddy  and  making  for 
his  house.  He  entered,  but  the  house  suddenly  caught  fire.  He  ran  into  another, 
and  this  also  caught  fire,  and  again  into  the  next,  and  it  also  began  to  burn. 
There  was  only  one  house  left.  Then  he  called  to  his  grandmother  :  "  Granny," 
said  he,  "  the  dog's  ear."  And  the  old  woman  bit  the  dog's  ear.  The  dog  howled, 
and  from  all  around  the  horizon  peals  of  thunder  were  heard. — The  end. 


NOTES. 

"  rel',  reFe,"  perhaps,  an  adverb  which  properly  conveys  an  idea  of  undetermination 
and  nothing  more.  I  have  rendered  it  as  "  perhaps  "  in  the  literal  translation, 
but  its  meaning  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  context.  Here,  for  instance,  it 
very  exactly  answers  to  "  a  certain,"  or  the  Latin  quidam.  The  phrase  really, 
sounds  as :  "  In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  certain  grandmother  and 
grandson."  In  many  instances  "  rel'e "  has  exactly  the  meaning  of  the 
colloquial  "  I  guess,"  "  I  imagine,"  "  I  reckon,"  etc. 

"  me-l'ayu,"  his  uncles,  lit.  his  maternal  uncles,  his  uncles  on  his  mother's  side, 
The  word  "  1'a  "  corresponds  to  the  Latin  avunculus,  whilst  the  paternal  uncle, 
patruv.s,  is  "  toya."  The  hyphen  is  used  between  the  possessive  object  "  me  " 
and  "  1'a  "  to  indicate  that  the  word  "  1'a  "  cannot  be  used  without  a  possessive 
adjective-pronoun.  "  Yu  "  is  used  as  a  pluraliser. 

"  adlhtl,"  go  frequently,  the  third  person  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural 
"  radihtl,"  because  the  subject  is  close  to  the  verb  and  precludes  amphibology. 
The  verb  is  in  the  frequentative  phase,  and  the  ending  "  dihtl "  shows  that  the 
subject  "  me-l'ayu "  comprises  more  than  two  persons ;  for  two,  the  verb 
would  be  :  "  a'us  "  ;  for  one :  "  a'oih." 

"  rabade,"  the  personal  pronoun  "  rabe,"  them,  is  contracted  with  the  preposition 
"  ade,"  without. 

"  ni  rodolelih,"  lit.  "  it  comes  to  the  point  that,"  Latin  eo  devenit  ut. 

"  niltor  ten'a,"  a  trail  through,  viz.,  the  underwood,  a  passage  through  the  brush. 
These  trails  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  camp,  beaten  by  the 
natives  when  they  retire  to  the  brush  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature. 

"  dza  na-ad'oih,"  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  verb  is  used  in  this  sentence  with  two 
meanings,  "  he  goes  away  "  and  "  he  comes  back."  The  reason  is  that  it  simply 
expresses  the  act  of  leaving  the  place  where  he  is  to  move  to  another. 

"  lilts  yan  nelan,"  he  is  only  mud.  The  Ten'a  phrase  answering  to  our  :  he  is 
covered  with  mud. 

2  e   2 
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"  to-rennai,:'  what  has  happened  to  you.  This  is  a  regular  past  of  "  tesnar,"  and 
probably  an  archaism.  In  the  actual  language  "  tesnar  "  has  only  the  irregular 
past :  "  teseyor,"  and  instead  of  "  to-rennar,"  one  would  say  :  "  to-indeyor." 

"  tiftsaa,"  mouse,  mice.  This  form  belongs  to  the  upper  dialect,  the  lower  one  uses 
"  tsiltsaa." 

"  keih,"  means  equally  the  standing  birch-tree,  the  birch- wood  and  the  birch-bark. 
The  context  shows  that  the  bark  is  here  meant.  The  "  k  "  is  explodent. 

"  koriits,"  ribs,  the  indefinite  pronoun  "  ke  "  prefixed  to  "  ruts,"  ribs  (of  boat),  and 
assimilated  to  the  following  vowel.  The  ribs  are  also  made  of  birch,  the  small 
flat  sticks  used  being  bent  somewhat  like  our  barrel-hoops. 

"  koko,"  in  search  of.  The  preposition  is  "  oko,"  but  as  it  governs  two  objects 
connected  by  "  yel,"  it  is  preceded  by  a  "  bracketing  ke."  The  lower  dialect 
might  dispense  with  this  "  ke,"  but  the  upper  dialect  never  omits  it. 

"  no-kedaderan."  Again  the  "  bracketing  ke."  The  verb  "  esraih "  is  correctly 
rendered  by  our  western  expression  "  to  pack,"  viz.,  to  carry  with  an  effort 
generally  on  one's  back,  and  as  a  bundle. 

"  ni  tlo  kenlton."  He  put  the  bottom  in  place.  The  canoe  is  merely  designated  by 
the  ending  "  tih  "  (Past,  "  ton,")  and  the  undetermined  pronoun  "  ke,"  viz.,  as 
a  thing  of  the  category  x,  or  a  hard  and  long  thing.  To  build  a  canoe  the 
native  sketches  on  the  sand  the  contour  line  of  the  bottom,  and  plants  sticks 
along  this  line,  forming  a  sort  of  mould,  wherein  the  flexible  bark  shall  be 
laid  and  forced  to  assume  the  desired  shape.  The  building  of  this  outward 
form  is  here  meant. 

"  me  tsiikala  ko-yedatlkon,"  his  grandmother  sewed  it.  The  strips  of  bark  are 
sewed  together  with  small  roots  of  spruce  split  in  two,  which  are  called 
"  roih."  So  also  are  patches  sewed  to  cover  holes  or  cracks.  The  sewing  of 
the  bark  exclusively  belongs  to  the  women,  and  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to 
do  this  part  of  the  work. 

"  dzar,"  the  pitch  of  the  spruce  ('  Abies  Sitkensis '),  with  which  all  the  seams  and 
holes  are  covered.  The  pitch  is  melted,  and  applied  hot. 

"  to-yereton,"  lit.  he  put  it  into  the  water.  The  prefix  "  to,"  stands  for  "  tu," 
water. 

"  yuniiir-yudotsen,"  for  the  directions,  see  the  notes  on  p.  305. 

"  tadledzel,"  egedzel  is  a  special  verb  meaning  "  to  paddle  in  a  hurry." 

"  no-detokal  to-roron,"  in  order  to  canoe  across.  The  verb  "  eskaih "  (Fut. 
"  taraskai ")  expresses  "  to  move  in  a  boat,"  to  canoe,  to  row,  to  paddle,  etc.,  or 
simply  to  be  in  a  boat  that  moves  and  thus  share  in  its  motion. 

"  ketlironodfda,"  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  ducks  which  are  found  in  Alaska. 
The  term  is  probably  archaic  or  local,  and  I  could  not  identify  it. 

"  kunfm,"  and,  again.     A  form  proper  to  the  upper  dialect. 

"  sokol,"  the  native  ladle  or  large  wooden  spoon.  It  is  made  of  the  root  of  the 
birch  or  spruce,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  curve,  and  is  used  to  distribute  the 
food  among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  to  apportion  the  dog- feed. 
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As  this  is  generally  evil-scented,  the  ladle  used  for  dog-feed  is  never  used 
for  the  master's  table. 

"  ke'ih-tlok,"  the  birch-bark  baskets  are  made  of  a  piece  of  birch-bark  folded  at  the" 
ends  and  sewed  to  a  rim  of  birch-wood ;  they  are  oblong,  varying  in  size,  and 
perfectly  water-tight.  The  wooden  dishes,  "  teken-tlok,"  are  hewed  out  of  the 
wood,  preferably  the  root ;  they  are  equally  water-tight. 

"  eit  rfirano,"  out  of  sight,  i.e.,  behind  a  point  or  an  obstacle  of  some  kind. 

"  ron ten,"  an  adverb  expressing  surprise,  wonder,  etc.  Its  frequent  use  will  be 
noticed.  It  is  often  impossible  to  render  it  exactly  in  English.  One  would 
approach  the  meaning  by  using  such  phrases  as  "  strange  to  say,"  "  fancy  that," 
"  what  was  strange  was  that  .  .  "  etc. 

"  tih  te-tsui'ik,"  let  us  wrestle.  The  phrase  "  tih  tetl'an,"  lit.  "  I  use  strength," 
expresses  the  wrestling  which  is  one  of  the  native  sports,  common  to  the  Ten'a 
and  to  the  Eskimo.  The  two  wrestlers  grasp  each  other  breast  to  breast,  each 
passing  his  left  arm  under  the  right  arm  and  across  the  back  of  his  opponent, 
whilst  he  gets  hold  of  the  opponent's  pants  or  belt  in  his  right  hand.  They 
then  try  to  throw  each  other  down.  There  is  always  an  interested  circle  of 
spectators,  and  the  wrestlers  are  often  encouraged  by  their  cheers.  If  the 
champions  be  equally  matched  several  hours  may  pass  before  one  of  them 
succeeds  in  bringing  his  adversary  to  the  ground. 

"  rotsor  no-reket,"  a  curtain  was  hanging.  The  idea  of  curtain  is  contained  in  the 
root  "  ket,"  which  expresses  that  something  is  stretched,  and  completed  by  the 
adverb  "  rotsor  "  (from  the  preposition  "  tsor,"  athwart,  as  an  obstacle  to),  in 
the  way  :  something  is  stretched  in  the  way.  Natives  used  skins  as  hangings 
curtains,  partitions,  from  time  immemorial. 

"  kiin-ten'a,"  a  man-of-fire,  lit.  a  man-fire,  a  fire-man.  This,  according  to  Ten'a 
belief,  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  human  being  who  is  actually  and  constantly 
on  fire.  He  pursues  the  travellers,  and  woe  to  these  if  he  succeeds  in  touching 
them  or  their  things,  because  everything  he  touches  burns  to  ashes.  After  a 
long  day's  travelling  in  the  winter,  the  eyes  become  somewhat  tired,  and 
overstrained,  and  when  darkness  comes  it  frequently  happens  that  we  see 
sparks  at  a  distance,  along  the  line  of  trees.  These  sparks,  which  I  think  are 
mere  creations  of  the  strained  optic  nerves,  are  believed  by  natives  to  be  the 
"  kun-ten'a,"  showing  through  the  woods. 

"  ditikoih,"  begins  to  burn.  An  instance  of  the  Present  Inchoative  in  a  verb  of  the 
third  flexion,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

"  uka  romtse  ru,"  above  the  eddy.  The  "  ru ''  qualifies  "  ronitse,"  "  somewhere 
above." 

"  yido  IleraL"  The  verb  "  egaral,"  I  flee,  implies  a  marked  fear  causing  one  to  run 
away. 

"  tik  dzara  a-dadlekuts,"  she  bit  the  dog's  ear,  viz.,  to  make  him  howl.  The  howl 
of  a  dog  is  supposed  by  many  to  scare  the  "  kiin-ten'a."  It  succeeds  here,  and 
the  mischievous  being  disappears  amid  the  thunder  and  lightning. 
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"  kota,"  the  end.  This  adverb  has  a  broad  meaning,  which  may  be  rendered  by  : 
enough,  that  is  all,  there  is  no  more,  etc.  In  other  connections  it  simply 
denotes  a  change  of  circumstances  from  one  sentence  to  another. 

This  tale,  as  evidenced  by  some  of  the  preceding  notes,  is  in  the  upper  dialect. 
It  was  obtained  by  Father  Eagaru  from  some  Koyukuk  natives.  The  text 
here  given  has  been  revised  by  Andrew  Keniyo,  of  Tsenoketlarten,  on  the 
Koyukuk  Eiver. 


S61tan-lek§dza. 
The  Woman-Porcupine. 

Ko         reT       tsorotan.      Eite        reT          soltan          tobana       tsara-dadledo. 
Here       perhaps       we-live.       Here      perhaps      a- woman      on-the-beach       weeping-sits. 

Aruruyel        yudotsen     tarkudza     dza     niban,     tseyero         totii  tobana 

And-then        from-below        a-mink        out       swam,         and-so        riverward         on-the-beach 

me       tiitsena         ni-ro       yiniban.      Aruruyel         te-yelui :  "  TO-dml,          se 

her     riverward-of      to-land        it-swam.        And-then       it-says-to-her :      "  What-say-you,     my 

ka,  to-dini  ? "  yelni.  Aruruyel :      "  Yunetse-yunit      keih       yel 

friend,       what-say-you  ? "       it-says-to-her.        And-then  :          "  Across-above          birch       also 

tseba      yel          nil  te  karanadeyonte  rokat,"  yelni. 

spruce      also      each-other       among       the-place-where-they-grow       (I)  wish,"      she-says-to-it. 

"  Toni        eyet    rotsen    se     ka     ka    to     li'oih,"         yelni.           "  Nor      ne       ka 
"  Upstream     there         to         my     tail     on     up     come,"     it-says-to-her.       "  But      your      tail 

kun-kastl      kanta,"         yelui.          Aruruyei         te-yelni :      "  Neketl     tOzeyiik ! " 
a-poker-stick      is-like,"     she-says-to-it.       And-then       it-says-to-her :     "  A-nose       too-large  ! " 

yelni ;  "  Neketl         tozeyuk !  To-deni  arl  ? "  yelni. 

it-says-to-her  ;         "  A-nose  too-large  !  What-says-she         indeed  1 "        it-says-to-her. 

Tseyerot    yune'u          tobana  ra-no-idaban.         Tse     kle      atsar.       Aruruyel 

And-so       up-above     to-the-beach     it-swam-up  (stream).     And     still     she-cries.       And-then 

yudotse       ronten     meliizona     dza     niban.      Tseyero        totli         me          tlit 
from-below     suddenly        an-otter       out      swam.       And-thus     riverward      her      riverside-of 

ni-ro      yiniban.    Aruruyel :        "  To-dini  ? "  yelni.         "  Yunetse-yunit    tseba 

to-land     it-swam.      And-then:     "What-say-you?"     it-says-to-her.       "Across-above      spruce 

yel     keih     yel          nil  te  karanadeyonte  rokat,"  yelni. 

also     birch     also      each-other      among      where-they-have-grown      (I)  wish,"      she-says-to-it. 

"  Toni     yet     rotse      se     ka      ka     to-li'oih,"  yelni.  "  Nor        ne         ka 

"  Up      there       to         my     tail       on       up-come,"       it-says-to-her.         "  But         your        tail 

kun-kastl       kanta,"         yelni.          Aruruyel :     "  Neketl   tozeyuk !       To-deni 
a-wooden-poker     is-like,"    she-says-to-it.       And-then :      "  A-nose          large  !     What-says-she, 

aril  ? "  yelni.  Tseyerot       yune'u        tobana  ra-no-ideban,  ko 

indeed  ? "     it-says-to-her.         And-so         up-above     to-the-beach     up-swimming-it-went,       this 

melazona.      Toruno       kid        atsar.         Aruruyel        yudotse        ronten         noy'a 
otter.         Meanwhile      still      she-cries.         And-then       from-below       suddenly       a-beaver 
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dza     uiban.     Tseyero        totli        me         tli  ni-ro     yiniban.      Tseyerotsen : 

out       swam.      And-then     riverward     her     riverward-of    to-laiid     it-swam.  And-then  : 

"  To-dini  ? "  yeini.       Tseyerotsen :     "  Yunetse-yunit    tseba        yel     ke*ih 

"  What-say-you  ? "    it-says-to-her.         And-then  :          "  Across-above        spruce       also       birch 

yet        nil  te  karanadeyonte  rokat,"  yeini.         "  Toni      yet 

also     each-other     among     where-they-have-grown      (I)-wish,"     she-says-to-it.       "  Up      there 

rotsen     se     ka     ka    toli'oih,"          yehii.          "  O'o,     o'o,     o'o.        Tia     su    uloka 
toward     my     tail     on      up-come,"      it-says-to-her.       "  Yes,     yes,     yes.         Wait     my     kettle 

yel,     se        tlabaza        yel,     se    betsfdakOkit    yel     koko    to-ne-tarast'ol,"    ni      ko 
also,     my     round-knife     also,     my       housewife       also        for          I-shall-go-up,"       said     the 

soltan.    Tseyerotsen    tu    uloka    yel,    te    betsidakoka      yel,     te        tlabaza       yel 
woman.  And-so        her     kettle     also,    her         housewife         also,     her    round-knife    also 

noko         no-kedileyo.     Eite     ye    ka   ka     to-letlo,    tseyerotsen  yunan-yime'u 
down-the-bank     she-brought.      These    its    tail    on    up-she-laid,       and-so  across-above 

me      yel      no-yetalban.      Tseyerotsen    ye    ka  katseu      rodiikoii ;        tseyerotsen 
with    her    it-started-to-swim.        And-then       its    tail      upon     she-made-fire  ;          and-then 

ulok          tlakat        nilkur,     tseyerotsen    ye     ka          ken         ra'an  rodenedetole 
the-kettle    iu-the-fire     she-heats,        and-then        its     tail     at-the-base-of     off         a-cut-piece 

delebats.     Tseyerotsen      to         nidzeru      me     yei  ni  yobal.         Tseyerotsen : 

she-boils.  And-then       water     in-middle-of     her     with     it-was-swimming.        And-then  : 

"  Atleba,      se      ken ! "      ni     ko     noy'a.     Tseyerotseu        ka      tadleral,     ye      yel 
"  Burning     my     rump  ! "     said     the     beaver.         And-then         its-tail     it- jerked,     her     with 

ka       tadleral.     Tseyerotsen  ko    soltan    me    ka    ka  to-yiledonen      ta-raletlet, 
its-tail     it-jerked.  And-so       the     woman     its    tail     on        up-sitting     fell-in-the-water, 

tseyerotsen      ta-dalekots,     tseyerotsen          tara  tonana  no-talyo. 

and-then  she-sank,  and-then        at-the-bottom    to-other-side    she-walked-across. 

Tseyerotsen         tara  tonana  na-ra'ol.  Aruruyel       tu  ro 

And-then       on-the-bottom      to-other-side      she-walks-across.         And-then      water      out-of 

tle"-nilkoih.         Tseyerotsen        to-lyo.        Aruruyel     tuur        ronten  niltor 

her-head-she-pushed.         And-then      up-she-went.      And-then     there     unexpectedly    through 

no-tli-ideton.     Tseyerotsen     tuur      tseba         telo-ro  diyo.  Tseyerotsen 

there-is-a-trail.         And-then         there     a-spruce     to-the-top-of     she-climbed.  And-then 

tuur      tseba    detal'on.      Aruruyel :         "  Ne        inketltor          tu  nerelot  e  ? " 

there      spruce      she-eats.       And-then  :      "  (In)  your       nostrils       (did)  water          flow  ? " 

yelni       ko     noy'a.     "  Nedan,"        ni.  "  Ne        dziyit         tu        nerelot  e  ? " 

says-to-her    the     beaver.  "  No,"      she-says.     "  (In)  your      ears     (did)  water        flow  ? " 

yelni.       "  Nedun,"       ni.  "  Ne        nekot        tu       nerelot  e  ? "       yelni. 

it-says-to-her.      "  No,"       she-says.     "  (In)  your      eyes    (did)  water       flow  ? "       it-says-to-her. 

"  Nedan,"      ni.  "  Ne  lot        tu       nerelot  e  ? "          yelui.         "  Nedan," 

"  No,"       she-says.      "  (In)  your     mouth     water      did-it-flow  ] "      it-says-to-her.       "  No," 

ni.          Aruruyel    toyoko     niltor        no-tli-ideton-ru,      am         ronteii  ses 

she-says.       And-then       down      through       trail-where-there-is,     there     unexpectedly     a-bear 
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niitor       no-ted'oih.      Tseyerotsen  ati^ye-lon  lek§dza-soltan          ko 

through  is-going.  And-so  in-reality  (it-was)          a-porcupine- woman          the 

te-dereni'in.      Tuur     tseba      do'on,        aruruyel     toyoko    ronten       ses         niitor 
one-who-spoke.      There     spruce     she-eats,         and-then       down      behold  !     a-bear 

no-ted'oih.       Tseyerotsen         te-yeini :  "  Toyoko  su-ur 

is-going.  And-then          she-said-of-it :      "  Underneath       my-elder-brother 

on-tsftsel,"       a-deli.          Arnruyei         te-yelni :          "  Talek !      nor      ne 
its-dung,"        she-sings.  And-then       it-says-to-her :       "  Shut-up !       for       thy 


itarastui ;          talek  ! "        yelni        ko      ses.      Kie      te-yelni     ko 
I-will-trample-on  ;     shut-up  ! "     says-to-her    the     bear.     Again     says-to-it      the 


through 

niitor 
through 

koTOna 
liver 

lekedza : 
porcupine  : 


se 

my 

ne 
your 


"  Ake  !     tsekun 
"  Fie  !        and-but 

"  Talek !      nor 
"  Shut-up  !       for 

tsekun       se      tlets 

and-but       my        gall 

noyartse        ronten 
from-below      suddenly      to-her 

tlfirot         ra-ka-dleroi. 


kol'ona      rulan  e  ?  "  yelni. 

liver          is-there  ? "       she-says-to-it. 

tlets  itarastui ;  talek  ! " 

gall       I-shall-trample-on  ;      shut-up  !  " 


Kle  te-yelni : 

Again       it-says-to-her  : 

yeini.  "  Akd  ! 

it-says-to-her.       "  Fie  ! 

rulan  e  ? "  yelni.  Klu  te-yelni,         arnrnyel 

is-there  ? "          she-says-to-it.         Still        she-says-so-to-it,         when 

to-yedaratitlet,      tseyero     yedaratltusk.     In  ten    ye 
up-it-climbed,         and-then      it-slapped-her.        But       its 

Yatsen  kim      yedaratltusk,       inte     ye 


in  or 


palm       she-hit-with-her-tail. 

tlorot  ra-ka-dlerol. 

palm         she-hit-with-her-tail.          And-also 

ra-ka-yedlerol.          Ta        ka         ara 
she-hit-with-her-tail.         Its         feet         with 


(With)  the-other  (paw)      again       it-slapped-her,         but       its 
Tsekun        yedaratlkul,    inten      me         lot         kun 


it-bit-her,  but 

kun         yedaltui, 
also         it-struck-her, 


its         mouth         also 

inten      ye      kallor 
but 


ra-ka-dlerol.       Tseyerotsen     ko     ses     na-radetak.     Tseyerotsen 


she-hit-with-her-tail.        And-so 


the     bear        fell-down. 


And-then 


noyeka      yor      no-reyo. 
down         to-it     descended. 

ra-ka-radetak. 
she-hit-with-her-tail. 

zezyit        atsun : 
breast       she-dunes  : 


Tseyerotsen          ye 
And-then          (on)  its 

Tseyerotsen      kota 
And-then         at-last 

"  Su-ur 
"  (On)  my-elder-brother's 


its         soles 

lekedza 
the-porcupine 

to-lyo ;          eite     kun 
up-she-went  ;      this        too 

latlran.      Tseyerotsen       ye 
she-killed.         And-then         (on)  its 

zezyit     eseduts       tor,"        ni         ko 
breast        I-dung       when,"       says        the 


zCzylt 
breast 


ses 
the-bear 


lekedza ;  "  Su-ur  zezyit     eseduts 

porcupine ;       "  (On)  my-brother's      breast      I-dung 

ron       naletlkus. 
part-of     I-bit-away. 


tor  !  " 
when  !  " 


detalni. 
she-began-to-say. 


Eoih 

Winter 


— N — |-  j-ij — -V- 
_,-      j.    —       _,     j 


zezyit 


e   -   se  -  du 


utse       tor  ! 
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THE  WOMAN-PORCUPINE. 

At  a  certain  village,  there  was  a  woman  sitting  on  the  beach  and  weeping. 
A  mink  came  swimming  up  the  river,  and  it  came  to  the  land  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  her,  and  said  to  her :  "  Why  do  you  cry,  friend,  why  do  you  cry  ? "  To 
which  she  answered :  "  Because  I  long  to  go  far  up  on  the  other  bank  to  a  place 
where  birch  and  spruce  have  grown  mingled  together."  Then  the  mink  said  : 
"  Hide  on  my  tail,  and  I  will  take  you  up  there."  But  she  replied  :  "  Your  tail  is 
as  slender  as  a  poker."  And  the  mink  retorted :  "  Oh !  large  nose  !  large  nose  ! 
what  a  silly  talk  this  is  ! "  And  it  went  its  way  swimming  to  the  other  bank  far 
above. 

Still  she  sat  crying,  when  there  came  an  otter,  swimming  upstream,  and  it 
stopped  on  the  beach  in  front  of  her,  and  said  to  her  :  "  Why  do  you  cry  ?  "  To 
which  she  answered :  "  Because  I  am  longing  for  a  place  far  up  on  the  other  bank, 
where  birch  and  spruce  have  grown  mingled  together."  The  otter  said  :  "  liide  on 
my  tail,  and  I  will  take  you  there."  "  Oh  ! "  she  replied,  "  your  tail  is  like  a 
wooden  poker  !  "  Then  the  otter :  "  Oh  !  the  large  nose  " ;  it  said,  "  what  a  silly 
talk  ! "  And  it  went  along  swimming  far  above  across  the  river. 

And  there  the  woman  sat,  still  crying.  Then  there  came  a  beaver,  swimming 
upstream,  and  on  the  beach  in  front  of  her  it  came  to  land,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Why  do  you  cry  ?  "  And  she  answered  :  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  go  far  above  on  the 
other  bank,  to  the  place  where  spruce  and  birch  have  grown  mingled  together." 
The  beaver  said  to  her  :  "  Eide  on  my  tail,  and  I  will  take  you  there."  "  Yes,  yes, 
yes,"  she  said :  "  give  me  time  to  get  my  kettle,  and  my  round  knife  and  my 
housewife."  And  she  fetched  her  kettle,  and  her  housewife,  and  her  round  knife, 
and  brought  them  down,  and  put  them  on  the  beaver's  tail.  Then  with  the  woman 
also  on  its  tail,  the  beaver  started  to  swim  up  and  cross  the  river. 

But  she  lit  up  a  fire  on  the  beaver's  tail,  and  on  this  fire  she  put  the  kettle  to 
boil,  and  in  the  kettle  a  slice  of  meat  which  she  cut  from  the  beaver's  rump.  The 
beaver,  with  its  load,  was  swimming  in  midstream.  "  Oh  !  the  heat  on  my  rump  !" 
it  said,  and  it  struck  the  water  with  its  tail,  not  minding  that  the  woman  was  on 
it.  Down  in  the  water  she  fell,  and  down  to  the  bottom  she  went,  and  walking  on 
the  bottom  she  crossed  over  to  the  other  bank.  And  walking  up  to  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  she  put  out  her  head  above  the  water,  and  went  up  the  bank. 
There  she  found  the  beaten  trail,  and  she  climbed  up  a  spruce-tree,  and  began  to 
eat  the  spruce.  Then  the  beaver  asked  her  :  "  Did  water  get  into  your  nose  ? " 
"  No,"  she  said.  "  And  into  your  ears  ?  "  "  No,"  she  said.  "  And  into  your  eyes  ?  " 
"  No,"  she  said.  "  And  into  your  mouth  ?  "  "  No,"  she  said.  Arid  while  they 
were  speaking,  a  bear  came  out  on  the  little  trail,  and  began  to  pace  back  and 
forth.  Meanwhile  she  was  feeding  on  spruce,  for  she  was  indeed  a  porcupine 
woman,  and  looking  at  the  bear,  she  said,  singing :  "  Down  there  my  elder  brother 
has  covered  the  place  with  his  dung."  The  bear  said  to  her :  "  Shut  up,  or  I'll 
trample  upon  your  liver!"  She  answered:  "Pshaw!  have  I  any  liver?"  And 
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she  went  on  with  her  singing.  "  Shut  up,"  said  the  bear,  "  or  I'll  trample  on  your 
gall ! "  "  Pshaw  ! "  she  replied,  "  and  have  I  any  gall  ?  "  Then  the  bear  climbed 
up  to  her  and  with  his  forepaw  he  struck  her,  but  she  struck  his  paw  with  her  tail. 
Again  he  raised  his  other  forepaw  to  hit  her,  but  again  she  struck  it  with  her  tail. 
Then  he  opened  his  mouth  to  bite  her,  but  there  also  she  struck  him  with  her  tail. 
He  tried  his  hind-paws,  and  on  these  also  she  struck  her  tail.  So  the  bear  fell 
down,  and  down  she  came  after  him,  and  climbing  up  to  his  breast  she  also  struck 
him  there  with  her  tail  and  killed  him.  And  then  she  dunged  on  his  breast,  and 
began  to  sing  :  "  Oh !  when  I  dang  on  my  brother's  breast  !  Oh  !  when  I  dung  on 
my  brother's  breast ! " 

I  have  chewed  off  a  part  of  the  winter. 


NOTES. 

"  tsara-dadledo,"  sits  weeping,  lit.  keeps  herself  weeping.  The  usual  position  of  a 
person  mourning  is  squatting. 

"  aruiiiyet,"  and  then,  lit.  at  this  moment,  at  this  juncture,  from  "  aru,"  then  or 
there,  and  "  royel,"  with.  The  upper  dialect  pronounces  the  word  "  tLioiroyeV 
the  main  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable  ;  the  lower  dialect  pronounces  it 
"  aruruyei,"  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  penult. 

"  tarkudza,"  mink.     The  upper  dialect  word  ;  in  the  lower  dialect  "  tarmaya." 

"  se  ka,"  a  very  obscure  phrase,  which  is  perhaps  for  "  sa  kana,"  my  friend. 

"  rokat,"  wishing  for.  An  ellipse  for  "  roka  testa,"  I  am  wishing  for.  This  ellipse 
is  quite  common. 

"  se  ka,"  my  tail.  The  "  k "  has  a  strong  aspiration,  and  consequently  between 
"  ka,"  foot,  and  "  ka,"  tail,  there  is  no  other  difference  than  that  the  preceding 
pronoun  assimilates  before  "  ka,"  foot :  "  sa  ka,"  my  foot,  and  does  not 
assimilate  before  "  ka,"  tail :  "  se  ka,"  my  tail.  The  lower  dialect,  however, 
does  not  use  "  ka,"  but  "  ke,"  for  "  tail,"  and  would  have  been  more 
consistently :  "  se  ke." 

"  kun-kastl,"  a  poker  or  slender  stick  ("  kastl "),  used  to  poke  the  fire  ("  kuu  "). 

"  neketl,"  a  nose.     See  further,  the  note  on  "  ne-inketltor.     (p.  359). 

"  tozeyiik,"  large.  This  is  the  one  solitary  instance  I  have  of  this  term,  which  the 
narrator  explained  as  meaning  "  large,  capacious." 

"  to-deni  ara  ? "  what  does  she  say  ?  the  use  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the 
second,  combined  with  "  ara,"  an  adverb  of  reproachful  interrogation,  renders 
the  phrase  quite  offensive  to  the  person  addressed. 

"  su  uloka  yel,  se  tlabaza  yet,  se  betsldakoka  yel,"  the  favourite  and  usual  utensils 
of  a  good  housewife  among  the  Ten'a.     The  "  tlabas  "  is  a 
round-edged  knife  used  especially  to  cut  the  salmon  before 
drying   it,   and   also    to   open   and    clean   the  fish.      The      ^     7_  fa 
"  betsldakoka  "  is  a  piece  of  skin  or  cloth  with  pouches,  in 
which  needles,  sinew,  thread,  scissors,  knife,  and  other  such  articles  are  kept. 
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"  delebats,"  she  boils,  viz.,  for  herself.     If  it  were  for  some  one  else,  the  verb  would 

be  "  delbats,"  or  rather  "  atbats."     Compare  "  karalbats,"  p.  345. 
''  atieba,"  an  interjection,  and  adjective,  denoting  excessive  heat. 
"  ka-tfulleral."     The  beaver,  when  diving,  always  makes  a  big  splash  with  its  tail. 
"  no-talyo,"  she  walked  across,  lit.  she  began  to  walk  across. 
"  nilkoih,"  she  pushed,  lit.  she  pushes  ;  she  sticks  her  head  out  of  the  water.     The 

verb  expresses  the  action  of  introducing  a  tiling  into  a  space  where  it  was 

not. 
"  to-lyo,"  she  went  up.     To  "  go  up,"  when  otherwise  unspecified,  always  means  to 

go  up  the  bank.     Compare  :  "  to-no-lorleya,"  p.  345. 
"  tseba  detfd'on,"  she  began  to  eat  spruce.     In  this  she  is  immediately  recognized 

to  be  a  porcupine,  by  the  Ten'a  hearers. 
"  ne-inketltor,"  in  your  nostrils.      The  word  "  neketl,"  nose  (whence  "  neketltor," 

nostrils)  modifies  its  first  syllable  after  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  here.     The 

upper  dialect  has  :  "  ue-inketitor,"  your  nostrils ;  the  lower  dialect  would  say  : 

"  ne-ninketltor." 

'•  neretot,"  it  flowed,  lit.  it  oozed. 
"  atleye-ton,"  an  explanatory  adverb,  which  means  that  the  clause  which  it  affects 

gives  the  true  statement,  whilst  the  others  refer  to  appearances, 
"su-iir,"  my  elder   brother.     The   black  bear   is,  in  Ten'a   mythology,  the   elder 

brother  of  the  porcupine,  and  the  brown  bear  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  black 

bear. 
"  niltor  on-tsltsel,"  through  (the  brush)  the  (his)  dung  (is  spread) ;  supposing  "  on  " 

to  be    the   multiplying   prefix   denoting   quantity,  abundance.      The   phrase 

might  be  constructed  otherwise :  "  niltoron  tsitsel " :  through  the  brush  his 

dung  is  (lying) ;  but  the  meaning  is   the  same.     "  Tsitsel "  is  not  accurately 

rendered  by  "  dung,"  for  it  properly  expresses  diarrheous  matter,  a  diarrheous 

stool,  such  as  the   bears  commonly  pass  during  summer  when  they  feed  on 

berries.     This  was  sung  by  the  narrator,  but  I  failed  to  catch  the  tune. 
"  tfdek,"  a  rather  rough  interjection,  well  rendered  by  :  shut  up  ! 
"  ake,"  an  interjection  of  disgust,  used  in  connection  with  anything  foul  or  stupid. 

The  porcupine  is  supposed  to  have  neither  liver  nor  gall. 
"  yedaratHusk,  etltiisk,"  is  correctly  to  slap,  viz.,  with  the  flat  ("  tiiska ")  of  the 

hand.     Further,  when  the  bear  uses  its  hind  feet,  the  proper  word  for  the 

feet-action,  trampling,  is  used  :  "  yedaltul." 
"  eseduts."      Notice    that    in    the   song  the  long  "  u "   is    doubled.     This  phrase 

is  also  sung  in  the  narrative,  to  the  notes  which  I  have  written  at  the  end. 

It  is  a  song  of  triumph,  by  which  the  porcupine  celebrates  its  victory. 
This  story  wras  obtained  from  Andrew  Keniyo,  a  native  of  Tsenoketlarten  on  the 

Koyukuk  Kiver. 
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Totsonsa. 
Tlie  Big-Raven. 


Sanlarator 

Salmon-time 
radadletle : 


rulan.         Ratte      totsonsa      tena     te       ledo.  Nil-roneka 

it-is.  And       a-big-raven        us     among     stays.          A-pair-of-wives 

dotokot    letan ;       lik-iel     tsGda"     ka-dadleket.        Eit    ralte     ko 
he  keeps :       them   between     he-lies  ;     a-dog-skin    robe    he-has-over-him.     There     too       his 

mozayu      eit      dadletle.       Eina       ralte          dlei          tor        ko-ratalledatl    ranoy 
nephews     there         stay.  These     through     mountains     among     are-gone-to-himt     deer 

Eit        ralte        dlel        tor       tsenidatl.         Eit        raite      tozayu        yel 
There       then     mountains      in      we-have  come.      There         also      Iris-nephews  with 

ralte     kun      ranoy  rukaih.  Na-rayii'orti         Ra      ya 

and       also        a-deer        they-shoot-with-arrows.  They-flay-it.          They        its 

tlete-taldak.        Yi-mel- tseniletih     toruno       ronten  nen  6ko 

We-are-all-asleep         while         suddenly       the-ground        from 

totson         (ko     nelSna     yel       ko     kokOr     yel      yuur 
the-raven         (the       meat       also       the        fat         also       there 

nen          oko        telnih,      ko       mozayu      yi-mel-raniletih 
are-laid)  ;     then       too     the-ground     from     he-gets-up,     the      Iris-nephews          ai'e-asleep 

toruno,  tseyero     yerodi'ih         ko      nelana.       Kota         yerodi'ih,          yene'ihts^n. 
wliile,        and        he-eats-it-all        this        meat.  Yes,         he-eats-it-all,        he-stealing-it. 

tlfiriiza  yuutse        ni-niyo ! "       ni ;  zi 

a-brown-bear       from-yonder       came  ! "      he-says  ;      himself 


oko. 
for. 

talyo ; 
he-went ; 

alkat 

body -at       spend-the-night. 

satlnik.          Toruno 
we-got-up.        Meanwhile 

keletlo) ;     eit     ralte 


ind        he-eats-it-all 

Aruruyel    ronten  :      "  Ha  ! 
Then        suddenly  :       "  Ha  ! 

oden     yerodi'on       in'e". 


Nen        oko    ne-rateltset,  tse   kakala. 


Yuutse 


he    has-eaten-it-all  though.     The-ground  from  they-jump-up,  and    nothing.     "From-yonder 

ni-niyo,"       yelni.        "  Ralte   ko     se-l'ayu     keloke    sereii'an.      Ko     mel     aden 

it-came,"    he-says-of-it.      "But    these   my-uncles    one-only   have-me-as.     Now    sleep    without 

(=  my-nephews) 

mel-inalegeten,"      ni,  "  rora      ketaka     te-talesta."     "  Rabe  k6ron 

I-went-to-sleep,"     he-said,     "whereby     above     I-began-to-be."     "Them      during-the-sleep-of 

(a-strange-thing-happened-to-me.) 

ralte      yeka-na-raslel,    ralte      ko  kene'ihen  eslari  ta-rar'ana,"   yinilen.  Yet 

though       I-was-watclring,       and       this       a-thief       I-am       because,"       he-thinks.  There 

tonla      kle        rodel ;       aruruyel    ranoya     ta-ral'an. 
after       still       they -go  ;         and- then       a-deer        they-kill. 


Ko   kokor   yel   tena    ro 
The       fat      also       us       to 


no-karaleyaih  in'e         ralte      rodi'ih.      Tseyerotse    kota     na-ratalledatl. 

they-give-as-a-portion    even-though    but     he-eats-it-all.      And-so       now     again-they-started. 

No-rodedel. 
They -are-goin  g-back . 

aruruyel     ronten : 
then         suddenly 


kanta," 
it-seems," 


radeni 
they-say 


Aruruyel         yaka 
And-then         yonder 

"  Nedanyaka     totson 
"  Wheresoever       ravens 

ko           mozayu. 
these        his-nephews. 

ronten        totson       ro    mel-r^'on  ; 
suddenly         ravens         up          flew  ; 

mel-i'onten,     medzlh         iltan 
fly,              a-deer     they-have-found 

"  Ha  !        ko      netatse       te-dornite 
"  Ha  !        now           how           do-you-say 
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eit  ?       Yor-l'a        se      yel       rultlanen,     eiten      sun       ditsin,     eit      ta-rar'ana 

thei-e  ?     Your-uncle     me     witli     who-was-born,      he  perhaps     starves,     this     ou-account-of 

mo     rOtaka       yi-rozen-keilo,"  niizeni.  Ko     yet     ni-tsenidatl,     aruruyel 

him       above      black-things-hover,"     he-says-of-him.  The     there      we-came-to,  and, 

route n         ranoitii         a-raltlan,      mo     kor      rulane.  Ralte     na-rayitatl'ortl ; 

behold !       a-male-cleer       they-killed,       its       fat       there-was.  And         they-flayed-it  ; 


ronten         medzih 

suddenly  (in)     the-deer's 


aruruyel      te      till       ro  ne-ketaltlo  tseyerotse 

then  his      arm      about     he-put-up-the-clothes  and 

(=he-tucked-up-his-sleeve.) 

kGyi        uo-dolenik,      tseyerotsaralte       ye  lul      yel-talnik.      Aruruyel     me     tie 
anus      he-put-his-hand,  and-thus  its-larynx      he-pulled.         And-then       its      head 

detadlelih.         Ko     tseyerotsen :       "  Ha !     me         k5ta        ne-dordedar," 
Now  thus :  "  Ha !        it       away-from  stay," 

ko    se    notla     ralelen,     eiten    naratFau,    eiten   anta-kon 


ni-ko 
upward     began-to-jerk. 

inizeni :  "  ro 


we-say-to-them  ;     "  that    the    me    before    who-is-old,      him     T-have-seen,        he      it-was-who 

tatse   ta-ratan."       "  Xo-tordedal,"        rabeizeni.  Tseyerotse        no-salledatl. 

thus        did."  "Go-back,"          he-says-to-them.  And-so         they-went-on-back. 


Ko      aruruyel      ronten : 


Now         then  suddenly  : 


"He! 
"He  ! 


m  ; 


sa-karanfmk ! " 

a-clevil-has-iiivaded-me  !  "     he-says  ; 
( =  I  feel  cramp  or  stitch.) 

taras'on          to-roron,"         yinilen        toruno. 
I-shall-eat        in-order-that,"      he-thinks          while. 

tadletlet.        Ronten      ra          yor        rodilkon        ko 
he-fell.  Then        they      to-him      built-a-lire,      these 

rodalkon.          Am,        kiln          ara  tti-rayil'iil. 


ralte    ko 
but      this 


Kite 
'This 


Tseyerotse 
And-so 

mozayu. 
Ilia-nephews. 

Ralte  : 


rotsettsen. 
he-lying. 

rotse 
on-the-ground 

Tuur     ralte 

There       then        there-is-a-fire.         Then,      the-fire      close-to      they-stretched-him.         But  : 

"  Sa  ka  kelek     doritsi,"       rabeizeni ;        "  ulaletltlontsen,"       inizeni. 

"  Me     mourning-for       songs         make,"      we-say-to-them  ;      "  I-hearing-them,"     we-say-of-it. 

Kelek.        "  Se-l'a !      mu-unfyeya      me         ko          nileyala !    Nedatse    te-deyoren, 
Song.        "  My-uncle !        the-game         him     away-from     got-not  ! 

nor  torl'anen  ?  medini,       yaka      se-l'a." 

that      ray-uncle." 


How- thus       became-he, 


this     whom-you-treat-thus  ?     say-of-him, 

Kun     kelek:      "Se-l'a!       aba 
Again       song  :      "  My-uncle !     sick 

kereleyala !          ti,     ti,     ti,     ta, 
have-not-moved  !         ti,       ti,       ti,       ta, 


kasta ! 
I-seem-to-be 

ti        ta  !  " 

I  <  I «          Let  . 

ta!" 


ta, 

tso-nettaka ! "  mizeni.  "  Ato-romt," 

they-are-no-good  !  "     he-says-of-them.         "  For-auything," 

tlor       ragedo,      roro'ano !      kootsentsena          ko 


Ma  ka  sa-tlen 

Him     in-mourning-of    jaw-bones 

"  Ha !     anru      me-dorli,     nor 
"  Ha !       apart       sing-them,      for 

medini,          "  kenikeltsen 
say-of-him,      "  a-torn-open  (beast) 

tolo        ko-datltlaktsen," 


iu-hands      I-had,      oh  !-wonder  !        on-its-back       (the)-arrow    quills    are-scattered-and-wet," 

medini,        "  yaka."         "  A'a,      a'a,"      mizeni,  "  ate          te-kotantsen       me 

say-of-him,       "there."  "Yes,       yes,"         he-said,       "whenever         it-happened  him 

nor6l-lo        te-kotan,"      mizeni,     "  ko        tatsen.          Ralte     kel      eslau     dona 
in-presence-of    it-happened,"      says-he,     "thus     in-this-way.         And      youth      I-was     when 
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ralte        yutoko          mor        ko-nest'oih,      ko     medzili ;     orote     ralle      dzan-tor 
then       on-the-hills      for-them     I-go-hunting,      the          deer  ;         then        but       (in-one)-day 

keloke    nGldoriiye      ranoya  rotse  teslaih,  keite      dzan.         Yet 

one  score  (of)-deer      to-the-ground     I-bring-down,       (in)-one       day.  There 

rotioron        tlariiza  yutlura       ko-id'oih.          Yet      ralte     me      tse      tes'oih. 

after        a-bro\vn-bear       riverwards       is-walking.          Then       also      him      after      I-start. 

Nilki'idzate  mor       ni-nes'oih,      tseyerotsaralte     yerotsen       me       dzaya 

At-a-short-distance        to-him  I-come,  and-then  thus  his         heart 

katsen  etltili ;  kootsentsena  ko  tolo  ko-daltlar." 

above        I-shoot-an-arrow  ;        on-the-other-side       (the)-arro\v       quills     "  are-scattered-wet.;' 

Tseyerotse :       "  Se-no-korlelon,"          rabeizeni          ronten ;        "  kes'on  tso-rokat," 
And-so  :  "  Feed-me-again,"         he-says-to-them       suddenly  ;  "  I-wish-to-eat," 

nitsen.          Kokor  rabe          te-reinaltaye         kiin  a-zanilo.  Eite 

saying.        Pieces-of-fat      (to)-them      equal-in-number      the-fire      they-put-near-to.         These 

tetleke    rodi'on :  "  Ko  zi-aloot         se-no-orlelon,"     mizenitsen.       Tseyerotse : 

all  he-ate:  "This       for-nothing        feed-to-me,"  saying-of-it.  And-so: 

"  Kota,      to-tarastlor,"          ni.  Rtilte        rabor        ni-do-kezani'on :       "  Yaka 

"  Now,          I-shall-die,"          he-says.  And         to-them        he-gave-a-message  :        "  Those 

so-'oka      se     tse  tu'os,"  rabeizeni :          "  kota      raite      se-ni-norlnib," 

my-wives      me      to      let-them-come,"      he-says-to-them  :       "  then         too  bury-me," 

rabeizeni.          Kota,      na-ratalledatl,      toruno     ko  an-rayetatltane 

he-says-to-them.        Then,     they-started-again,       whilst       this     carcass-which-they-abandoned 

ra       ye      ka          to-kedatitlel,  ra       ye-ni       nilniktsen.        Tseyerotsaralte 

they         it       on       chopped-up-branches,      they         it          having-buried.  And-thus 

na-ratalledatl       toruno  no-reid6no.  Ko  an-rayetatltane 

they-started-again       whilst        he-came-back-to-life.         This     (carcass)-which-they-abandoned 

ro     ni-no-ideyo ;       eite  tadlerol,  yetal'ontsen.  Tseyerotse 

to       he-came-back  ;         this         he-began-to-devour,        having-begun-to-eat-it.  And-so 

yo'on.          Yurru      mo-'oka      ye      tse        taldatl.  Ei  niy°  rn 

he-eats-it.  There        his-wives       to       him       are-going.  The-place       he-came       where 

ranidatl,  rato-kiin        ro       ranidati.          Yu'ut       ronten      ranoy      rodi'ih, 

they-came-to,       their-husband      to       they-came.          Yonder,        behold,       a-deer       he-eats, 

tseyerotse      ra          yor        ni-nidatl :  "  Eo  yaka          sozayu  sor 

and-thus         they       to-him         came  :        •    "  You-know       those         my-nephews        from-me 

no-talledatl      toruno  no-reseno,"  ni.          Tseyerotse       na-ratalledatl, 

they-went  while         I-came-back-to-life,"     says-he.  And-so          they-started-back, 

mo-'oka     yel,    tliyeka     rotsen        na-ratalledatl,      tseyerotse     ka        no-rodedatl. 
his-wives     with,       home       towards       they-started-back,        nnd-so        back      they-returned. 

Tseyerotse     roih        non       naletlkiis.        Tseyerotsaraite ;    roihtor         rotaltlet, 
And-thus       winter     part-of     I-chewed-off.  And-so-now  ;         winter       is-almost-passed, 

yfneslen,       aruruyel :          "  No'otsen        ne  te  to-rekuts,"          sitradeni. 

I-think,  when  :  "  Over-there        you         around         water-flows,"        they-tell-me. 

Yu'utse        kolkal      midoy     yit     yunan-yudoo      m'-ro      neskan. 
From-thence     almost       a-canoe      in        across-below        to-land    I-paddled. 
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THE  BIG-RAVEN. 

It  was  during  the  run  of  the  salmon.  A  big-raven  lived  in  the  camp. 
There  were  also  his  two  wives.  He  slept  between  them  covered  with  a  dog-skin 
robe.  His  nephews  lived  with  him.  They  went  hunting  for  deer,  among 
the  hills.  He  also  went  with  them.  And  they  killed  a  deer  with  their  arrows, 
and  flayed  it,  and  they  stopped  in  that  place  camping  near  the  prey  for  the 
night. 

Whilst  they  were  all  asleep,  he  got  up.  The  meat  and  the  fat  were  there 
laying  in  heaps  about  the  place.  And  the  raven  got  up,  while  his  nephews  were 
asleep,  and  he  gobbled  all  the  meat.  He  swallowed  it  all,  stealing  it.  Then 
suddenly  he  shouted :  "  Ha  !  a  brown-bear  has  been  over  here,"  said  he.  But  he 
knew  that  he  alone  had  eaten  it.  The  others  jumped  up,  and,  indeed,  it  was  all 
gone.  "  The  bear  came  from  over  yonder,"  he  said.  "  And  my  poor  nephews  who 
depend  on  me  alone  !  I  was  so  drowsy  for  want  of  sleep,  that  I  finally  dozed ;  oh  ! 
what  have  I  done ! "  But  though  such  were  his  words,  he  thought  to  himself : 
"  During  their  sleep,  I  was  watching,  for  1  am  a  thief." 

And  after  this  they  went  on  their  hunting  trip,  and  killed  another  deer.  It 
was  cut  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  party,  but,  nevertheless,  he  ate  the 
whole  of  it.  Then  they  started  on  their  way  back.  And  whilst  going  they  noticed 
some  ravens  flying  up  from  a  place  ahead  of  them.  The  nephews  then  said  : 
"  Those  ravens  must  have  found  a  dead  deer,  and  they  just  leave  their  quarry." 
But  he  replied,  "  Ha  !  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about !  Most  likely 
your  uncle,  my  brother,  has  been  starved  to  death,  and  the  black  things  are 
hovering  over  him."  But  when  they  had  come  to  the  spot  they  killed  a  large  buck, 
very  fat.  They  immediately  set  to  work  to  skin  it,  and  as  they  did  so,  he  tucked 
up  his  sleeve  and  pushing  his  hand  through  the  animal's  fundament  seized  his 
windpipe  and  pulled  at  it ;  whereupon  the  head,  by  sudden  jerks  moved  upwards. 
Then  he  exclaimed  :  "  Ha  !  keep  off !  I  learned  this  trick  from  my  elder  brother  ; 
he  was  the  one  whom  I  saw  doing  it.  You  had  better  go."  And  the  party  started 
to  move  on.  But  suddenly  :  "  Ha  !  I  have  a  stitch  in  the  side  !  "  said  he.  It  was 
a  lie,  and  he  was  thinking  :  "  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  fill."  And  he  let  himself 
drop  down.  His  nephews  built  a  fire  for  him  ;  and  they  stretched  him  near  the 
fire  ;  and  he  said  to  them,  "  Sing  the  mourning  song  for  my  death,  whilst  I  can  still 
hear  it."  And  they  sang. 

First  Song.  "  My  uncle !  no  game  could  escape  his  pursuit !  what  has 
happened  to  him  that  you  should  treat  him  as  a  dead  man  ?  so  should  we  say  of 
my  uncle." 

Second  Song.  "  My  uncle  !  oh  !  what  a  sorrow  for  me  !  no  songs  have  been 
sung  over  his  death  !  ti,  ti,  ti,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  " 

"  Ha  !  "  said  he,  "  get  away  with  those  ;  they  are  no  good.  This  is  what  you 
should  sing  :  '  He  was  the  man  for  any  kind  of  game,  in  whose  hands  the  game  was 
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always  torn  open,  oh  !  wonder  !  his  arrows  would  pierce  it  through  and  leave  their 
quills  in  the  skin  when  they  came  out  from  the  body.  Never  did  this  happen 
when  he  was  not  there.'  Yes,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  go  on  the  hills, 
hunting  for  deer ;  and  I  would  generally  bring  down  a  score  of  them  in  a 
day.  And  the  brown-bear  would  come,  from  the  river  bank,  and  I  would  follow 
him,  and  walk  right  close  to  him,  and  taking  aim  at  the  heart,  send  my  arrow 
through  his  body,  so  that  the  quills  were  found  on  the  skin  of  the  back."  Then 
suddenly  he  said  to  them  :  "  Oh  !  give  me  something  more  to  eat ;  I  feel  hungry  !  " 
So  they  took  pieces  of  fat,  one  for  each  man,  and  roasted  them  by  the  fire,  and  he 
ate  all  of  them,  saying  to  every  one  :  "  Make  me  a  present  of  that  piece  too." 
After  this  he  said :  "  Now  is  my  end,  I  am  going  to  die."  And  he  gave  them  a 
message  to  his  wives  :  "  Tell  them  to  come  to  me  here,"  he  said,  "  and  as  for  you, 
you  will  bury  my  body,"  said  he. 

And  they  proceeded.  But  before  leaving,  as  they  did  not  take  the  meat  along 
with  themselves,  they  chopped  branches  and  trees,  and  covered  it  with  a  pile  of 
wood.  They  then  left,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  was  alive  again,  and 
went  to  the  deer-carcase  which  they  had  left,  and  he  began  to  eat,  and  he 
devoured  it  hastily.  Whilst  he  ate  his  wives  started  for  the  place,  and  when 
they  came  and  found  their  husband,  he  was  still  eating.  He  said  to  them : 
"  Well,  you  know,  while  my  nephews  were  on  their  way  from  here  I  came  back 
to  life." 

And  then  he  and  his  wives  started  back  for  their  home,  and  they  returned 
thither. 

And  so  I  have  chewed  away  a  part  of  the  winter.  And  I  was  just 
thinking :  "  Winter  must  be  nearly  over,"  when  they  said  to  me :  "  There ! 
there !  the  water  runs  through  the  entrance  all  around  you !  Why !  there  is 
almost  enough  of  it  for  me  to  take  my  canoe  and  paddle  across  the  river." 


NOTES. 

'  tots5nsa,"  the  big  raven.  From  "  totsdn,"  raven,  and  the  adjective  "  sa," 
The  whole  story  seems  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  raven  as  he  appears  in  the  Ten'a  lore :  a  liar,  a  thief  and 
a  greedy  glutton. 

"  sanlarator,"  the  season  of  the  salmon,  which  lasts  from  about  the  21st  of  June  till 
the  middle  of  August,  but  the  term  especially  applies  to  the  middle  part  of  it, 
about  July  10th  to  21st.  "  Sanlara  "  is  properly  the  silver-salmon. 

"  mt-roneka  radadletle,"  he  has  them  to  the  landward  ("  neka  ")  of  each  other,  viz., 
one  on  the  landward,  and  consequently  one  on  the  riverward  side.  This  clearly 
implies,  to  the  Ten'a  hearer,  that  there  are  two  wives  to  the  one  husband. 

"  ro  dotokot  letau,"  he  lies  between  them,  i.e.,  the  husband.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
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mention  him  more  explicitly,  because  the  preceding  statement  has  made  the 
matter  clear. 

"Ilk-let,"  dog-skin.  A  dog-skin  robe  conveys  a  disgusting  idea  to  the  Ten'a,  and 
the  narrator  is  often  interrupted  here  by  the  interjection  "  ake"  ! "  from  the 
hearers.  The  dog-skin  is  not  used  by  them  for  two  reasons :  First.  That  the 
dog  is  a  domestic  animal,  a  part  of  the  household,  and  its  skin  would  be 
a  reminder  of  lost  affection,  somewhat — though  in  a  less  degree — as  the 
clothes  of  a  deceased  relation.  Second.  That  the  dog-skin  unless  very 
elaborately  tanned,  always  retains  a  smell,  which  becomes  particularly 
offensive  in  damp  weather.  The  raven  by  not  minding  these  inconveniences 
shows  that  he  lacks  the  more  refined  instincts  and  the  more  delicate 
feelings. 

"  mozayii,"  his  nephews,  "  oza,"  is  the  nephew  on  the  sister's  side,  or  child  of  his 
sister :  a  child  of  his  brother  would  be  called  "  me-yaa."  The  plural 
"  mozayu,"  belongs  to  the  upper  dialect ;  in  the  lower  dialect  the  word  is : 
"  mo-ozaka." 

"  tsenldati,"  the  first  person  plural  standing  for  the  indefinite  "  on "  of  the 
French  and,  consequently,  used  in  narratives  for  any  other  person  of  the 
verb. 

"  atkat,"  a  peculiar  preposition,  which  means  :  at  the  dead  body  of. 

"  satlnik,"  the  first  person  plural,  for  the  third  singular. 

"  tlariiza,"  a  brown  or  cinnamon  bear,  Ursus  Richardsonii  of  the  naturalists.  It  is 
much  fiercer  than  the  common  black  bear,  and  about  the  only  animal  of  the 
Alaskan  forests  which  the  natives  fear. 

"  zi  oden,"  or  "  oden  zi,"  he  alone,  by  himself. 

"  se-l'ayu,"  my  uncles.  He  speaks  of  his  nephews  as  his  "  uncles."  The 
narrator  explained  that  he  means  to  induce  them  to  style  him  "  nephew  " 
as  a  term  of  endearment.  The  real  meaning  is:  my  nephews  have  only 
me  in  the  world  to  take  care  of  them.  He  begins  a  hypocrite's  lamentation 
over  the  misfortune. 

"  met  aden  mel-malegeten,"  without  sleep  I  fell  asleep,  i.e.,  having  been  so  long 
without  sleep  I  finally  fell  asleep. 

"  ketaka  te-talesta,"  lit.  I  began  to  be  above.  "  To  be  above,"  "  ketaka  testa," 
means  to  do,  or  suffer,  something  unusual  or  strange,  as  it  were  :  to  be  above 
comprehension. 

"  koron,"  a  special  preposition,  means :  during  the  sleep  of. 

"  totsou  "  ravens,  the  plural  is  marked  by  the  verb  "  ro  mel-reon." 

"  medzth,"  deer,  cariboo,  the  word  belongs  properly  to  the  upper  dialect ;  the  word 
used  above,  "  ranoya,"  is  common  to  both  dialects. 

"  ditsm,"  he  starves,  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  the  lower  dialect 
equivalent ;  "  ditsan."  The  upper  dialect,  however,  has  now  lost  the  use  of 
this  word  under  either  form. 

"  ranoltu,"   a   male   deer.      The   suffix    "  tta "    designates    the    male,    as   also   in 
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"  iinita,"  a  male  dog.     The  word  "  ranolta  "  is  also  used  by  extension  to  mean : 
a  large  deer. 

"  mo  kor  rulilne,"  a  fat  one,  one  that  was  (is)  fat.  The  phrase  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  use  of  the  noun-forming  suffixes.  "  Mo  kor  rulan,"  means 
"  its  fat  there  is,"  or  "  it  has  fat ; "  with  the  noun-forming  "  e,"  which  has  the 
force  of  "  a  thing  which,"  the  whole  clause  is  turned  into  a  relative  clause,  and 
becomes  :  "  the  (a)  thing  whose  fat  there  is,"  or  "  a  fat  thing."  Animals  belong 
to  the  inanimate  or  thing-gender. 

"  yet  talnik,"  he  pulled.  The  verb  "  tesnih,"  to  pull,  governs  its  object  by 
means  of  the  preposition  "  yet,"  with.  Prepositional  verbs  are  quite  common 
in  Ten'a. 

"  se  notla  ralelen,"  one  who  is  ageing  ahead  of  me :  my  senior. 
"  finta,  ante,"  an  adverb  having  the  force  of  our  term  :  "it  is... who..." 
"  sa-karanlmk,"  is  the  common  expression  to  denote  a  sudden  pain,  a  stitch  or 
cramp  in  the  body.     It  really  implies  that  a  devil  has  come  into  the  body  of 
the  person.     The  devil  is  here  expressed  by  the  undetermined  pronoun  "  ke  " 
together  with  the  verb  "  ranesnih,"  which  applies  to  the  motion  of  a  ghost  or 
spiritual  substance.     The  phrase  sounds  literally  :  "  some  spirit  has  come  into 
me,"  and  according  to  the  accepted  ideas,  this  is  evidently  a  devil. 
"  sa-ka,"  mourning  for  me.     The  preposition  "  ka,  kfit,"  signifies  wish  or  desire,  and 
consequently   also    regret,  mourning.     Here  this  second  meaning  is  evident 
from  the  context,  since  it  is  a  question  of  making  songs :  these  are  always 
made  in  mourning  for  the  dead.     He  feigns  to  be  so  near  to  his  death  that 
they  should  be  ready  with  their  mourning  songs  for  him,  and  he  wishes  to 
hear  them  sung  before  he  dies. 

"  kele'k,"  the  song.  The  songs  composed  by  the  nephews  are  given.  Even  the 
narrator  could  not  remember  the  tune  to  which  they  are  sung.  The 
words  in  almost  all  these  songs  are  choice,  and  the  expressions  rather 
enigmatic. 

The  first  song  simply  says  that  he  was  a  good  hunter,  and  how  did  he  come  to 
his  death  ?  The  second  is  simpler  still,  and  merely  expresses  the  regret  that  there 
was  not  much  mourning  over  him.  The  irony  in  this  latter  seems  to  impress  the 
Raven,  who  immediately  expresses  his  dissatisfaction,  and  suggests  a  better  song  in 
praise  of  his  exploits.  This  leads  him  to  a  comparatively  lengthy  description  of  his 
achievements,  and  he  shows  his  vanity  and  pride  in  the  way  he  boasts  of  them. 
The  three  songs,  as  given,  are  fair  types  of  the  average  mourning  song  of  the  Ten'a. 
They  consist  of  one  or  two  sentences,  couched  in  very  good  language,  praising  the 
dead  person,  but  without  any  perceptible  metre  and  generally  quite  prosaic. 
"  me  ko  nlleyfda,"  did  not  get  away  from  him ;  lit.  was  not  taken  away  from  him. 
"  nor  torl'anen,"  the  one  whom  you  treat  thus,  viz.,  the  one  for  whom  you 

mourn. 

"  rna  ka  sa  tten  kereleyala,"  in  mourning  for  him  the  jaw-bones  have  not  been 
moved,  or  perhaps  :  they  have  not  moved  their  jaw-bones. 
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"  ti,  ti,  ti,  ta,  ta,  ta,"  these  have  no  more  meaning  in  Ten'a  than  in  English. 

"  tso-nettaka,"  it  is  bad.     The  regular  form,  which  is  never  used   except  in   the 

upper  dialect;  the  lower  dialect  constantly  uses  :  "  tso-tlaka." 
"  atoronit,"  a  form  of  lower  dialect,  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  this  story, 

for  :  "  ate  raranit."     The  meaning  is  :  (good)  for  everything,  for  any   purpose  ; 

and  the  narrator  explained  it  as  signifying:  "he  was  good   for  any  kind  of 

game." 
"  kenikeitseu,"  lit.  something  being  torn  open.     The  root  "  ket  "  denotes  that  the 

thing  alluded  to  must  be  a  flexible  or  soft  thing.     That  an  animal  is  meant 

does  not  appear  until  the  following  words  "  tlor  ragedo,"  where  the  root  "  do '" 

manifestly  points  to  a  living  being,  which  with  the  "  ke  "  of  "  kemket  "  can  be 

nothing  but  an  animal. 
"  roro'ano,"  I  have  no  other  instance  of  this  word,  which  was  explained  as  meaning 

"  oh  !  wonder  !  " 
"  kootsentsena  ko  tolo  ko-datttlak,"    the  arrow-quills   (  "  ko   tolo  "  )  have  passed 

through  (the  animal's  body)  and  being  wet  (  "  tlak  "  )  (with  his  blood),  are  on 

his  back.     The  idea  is  to  express  that  the  arrows  have  been  shot  with  such 

strength  that  they  have  passed  through  and  through. 
"  a-zanilo,"  the  first  person  plural,  for  the  third. 
"  zl  fddot,"  for  nothing ;  he  may  mean  :  gratis,  without  my  giving  anything  in 

exchange,  or  without  my  being  entitled  to  it ;  or  he  may  mean  :  although  I  do 

not  expect  any  benefit  from  it,  since  I  am  about  to  die. 
"  ni  do-kezani'on,"  he  gave  a  message,  the  first  person  plural,  for  the  third  singular, 

lit.  in  words  (  "  do  "  )  he  confided  or  placed  (  "  zani'on  "  )  something  (  "  ke  "  ). 
"  se-ni-noiinih,"  bury  me.     Although  he  uses  the  present,  he  expects  them  to  wait 

till  he  shall  be  really  dead, 
"an  rayetatltane,"  the  thing  (of  the  living  kind)  which  they  have  abandoned,  i.e., 

the  carcase.     The  idea  of  "  living  thing  "  is  expressed  by  the  root  "  tan." 
"  no-reldeno,"  lit.  he  lived  again  ;  Latin  :  revixit.     Similarly  further :  "  no-reseno," 

I  lived  again. 
"  roihtor  rotaltlet,"  etc.     The  narrator  makes  a  jocular  comment  on  the  common 

phrase  which  concludes  the  stories,  and  says  :  the  winter  is  going  so  fast  that 

the  snow  is  already  thawing,  and  the  water  from  the  thawed  snow  is  flowing 

into  the  house,  so  much  that  I  can  almost  paddle  my  canoe  from  this  place  to 

the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

The  story  as  given  above  was  supplied  jointly  by  Andrew  Iveniyo,  Ambrose 
Tsenokoleyala,  and  another  native  from  the  Koyukuk  Iliver  who  has  since  died 
and  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  These  four,  viz.,  the  Bear-skin,  the  Canoe,  the 
Woman-Porcupine  and  the  Big-Kaven,  are  good  samples  of  the  upper  dialect. 
In  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  give  examples  illustrating  the  lower  dialect. 
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